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Edited and with 


an Introduction by 


DAGOBERT D. RUNES 





A must book for every 
philosophically minded 
person. $3.00 


The Ethics of Spinoza is, without question, one of the most profound and 
basic works in all philosophical literature Although highly appreciated 
by professional philosophers, the volume has never received the wide 
popularity it deserves. One of the main reasons for this situation can be 
found in the fact that Spinoza couched his ideas in mathematical formu 
lation and scholastic terminology; in part, at least, in order to avoid 
having his friends and followers come into conflict with the religious 
authorities of his time 


Spinoza did not dare to publish this, his main work, during his lifetime; 
he distributed it in manuscript form only. After his death it was pub 
lished under the title ‘Ethics’ He himself described it as a volume 
demonstrating “The Road to Inner Freedom” 


The editor of the present edition, which carries the above des riptive title 
has been a life-long student of Spinoza and almost a decade ago, with the 
collaboration of the late Albert Einstein, has edited the Spinoza Dictionary 


Dr. Runes has attempted to free the work from its mathematical encum 
berments and to offer a key to the true meaning of the various scholastic 
concepts contained therein, He prefaced this edition with a biographical 
study of Spinoza, presenting the cultural and religious background of the 
distinguished philosopher 


Selection of the Jewish Book Club 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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ARMED WITH COURAGE 


May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


The physical and moral courage that characterized 
the lives of Florence Nightingale, Father Damien, 
Wilfred Grenfell, Mahatma Gandhi, Jane Addams, 
George Washington Carver, and Albert Schweitzer 
is clearly indicated in these seven inspiring biog- 


raphies. Ages 9-up. $2.50 


JOHN MUIR, PROTECTOR 
OF THE WILDS 


Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson 


Boys and girls will follow the great naturalist 
eagerly as he explores wilderness areas of the 
United States on foot. Vividly told, this Makers of 
America biography gives a real feeling of Muir’s 
ruggedness and sensitive appreciation of nature. 


- Ages 8-12, $1.50 


A BABY FOR BETSY 


Anne Guy 
Illustrated by Priscilla Pointer 


In easy-to-read text this story tells how Betsy had 
to wait a long time for the baby sister that she 
wanted. The surprise ending, the adoption of twins, 
will delight beginning readers and children of the 


picture-book age. Ages 4-7. $1.25 





ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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NOT A LITTLE MONKEY 

Illustrated by Rocer Dvu- 

voisin. The mischievous little girl who took her mother 

for a walk in One Step, Two finds some unsuspected 

possibilities for fun on cleaning day. 
8Y%4" x 9%". 

WAKE UP, CITY 

By Arvin Tresset. Pictures by Rocer Duvoisin. A 

big city — its people, its traffic, its busy markets and 

bustling offices—comes to life. 9” x 9”. Ages 3-5. $2.50 


THE EASTER BUNNY 

THAT OVERSLEPT 

By Patscicta and Orrto Fatepricn. Illustrated in full 

color by Aprienne Apams. The sleepyhead Easter 

Bunny sleeps right through Easter, but he is in plenty 

of time for Mother's Day, and the Fourth of July, and 

even Halloween. But who needs Easter Eggs then? 
84%" x9%". Ages 4-8. $2.50 

GROWING UP WITH DADDY 

By CuristorHer Bernarp Wi1son. Illustrated by Dac 

mar Wixson. Many books focus on the mother-child 

theme, but here’s one that speaks up for that V.1.P 

named “Daddy.” 


Ages 2-4. $2.50 


$2.50 


BY" x 9%" 
THE LONELY LITTLE 
LADY AND HER GARDEN 
By Janice. Illustrated by Maaiana. The tiny, tiny 
who lived all alone in her tiny, tiny house, finds 
clue to her loneliness in her old-fashioned garden 
2” x 6%". Ages 4-8. $1.75 
THE RABBIT STORY 
By Atvin Tressect. Illustrated in gravure by Leonarp 
Wescarp. The life cycle of the wild rabbit — beauti- 
fully told and beautifully illustrated. The first in an 
outstanding new nature 


Ages 4-8 


lady, 
the 


cries 
84%" x 10” 


THE MARCH WIND 
By Inez Rice. Illustrated in full color by Viapmmim 
Bosari. Everyone who has ever had a hat blow off knows 
that the March wind is a rogue, but one day March 
Wind himself lost his hat! 
84" x9%". Ages 5-9. $2.75 
GROWING AND CHANGING 
By Samurt Exter. Pictures by Frorencs 
Everything changes, says this delightful book 
changes into day, winter into spring, water into 
and boys and girls grow into 
BY, 


Ages 4-8. $2.50 


Exier 
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steam, 
nen and women 


Ages 5-9. $2.50 


x 97%" 


RUN SANDPIPER RUN ; 
Written and illustrated by Ltoyp Lozes Gorr. Here's 
the most beloved of all the beach birds, in a book 
that’s as much fun as watching them yourself 

7” x10". Ages 5-9 


A GALLEON SAILED 
By Exizasetn CHeaTHAM 
halftones by Resste Lonetre 
beautiful manners came to her rescue more 
her adventures in the New World 

5SY"x 8% Ages 8-12 


CUTER TOOTER 

By Franxuin Crark. Illustrated. A young Mass 
setts boy helps his Dad bring a herd of unbroken ranch 
all the way from Colorado for Teddy Roose 


velt's Rough Riders. 54a” x 8%". Ages 8-12. $3.00 
ROSE ISLAND 


By Cuarces Virprac. Illustrated by Epy 
Translated by Craagissa B. Coorer. This 
of the French children’s classic now brings to English 
speaking boys and girls all the charm and pathos of 
the famous original BY" x 8Y" Ages 8-12 $3.75 


THE WONDERFUL BOAT 

By Gésta Larsson. Illustrated by Ber 
Three Swedish boys, like boys anywhere in the 
have the time of their lives learning to sail 
boat on the high seas. 5¥2” x 8%". Ages 10-14 


MAGGIE’S CHAMPION 

By Vircinta Rosinson. Thoroughbreds are 
obvious as Maggie finds out as she 
trains a group of collies 


54a" x8Y%". Ages 10-14 
BETTY CARROLL’S ADVENTURE 


By Eprru Spacir Gitmore. A frivolous but 
hearted American girl spends a year with her cultured, 
but cla conscious English cousins 
5Ya" x BY" 
RED MAN, WHITE MAN 
Compiled by Auice I. Hazevtine 
dians live again in these stories, 


counts of explorers, traders, 


SY." x BI 


$2.50 


Watton. Illustrated in 
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than once 


during 


$3.00 
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horse 


LeGranp 
translation 


NARD CASE 
world, 
an old 


$3.00 


not always 


on the outside, 


$2.75 


warm 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 


first In 
first 
and tribal leaders 


$3.50 


America’s 
legends, and 
person a¢ 
Teen-age 
By Rosert Sipney Bowen 
talented young pitcher works his way 
h leagues to the big leagues 


5Va" x 84%" 


In this thrilling baseball 


story, a up from 


the bu 


Teen-age. $2.75 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, INC 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 

















Ngee MISCREANTS, literary forgers are prob 
ably the most amusing and certainly the least 
dangerous to society as a whole. Not everyone, 
however, will agree that they are entirely harmless 
For example, the bibliographical sleuths, James 
Carter and Graham Pollard, took a very dim view 
of the magnificent frauds of Thomas J. Wise. Still, 
there have been many innocuous forgeries (and 
silly ones, too). 

By way of illustration, one very foolish fraud in 
the annals of science might be disinterred, for it has 
long been forgotten. At any rate, it provided capi 
tal material for two presidential addresses before 
the Linnean Society of London in 1914-1914 

To set the stage, the reader is reminded that Dar 
win's theory of natural selection was first publicized 
on July 1, 1858 when joint papers by Charles Dar 
win and Alfred Russel Wallace were presented to 
the Linnean Society 

On Dr. Wallace's ninetieth birthday, an Ameri 
can devotee sent him a very rare pamphlet, dated 
1849, but presumably containing an anticipation of 
Darwinism, Dr. Wallace forwarded the pamphlet, 
with a letter of explanation, to Dr. Edward Bagnall 
Poulton, president of the Linnean Society, who 
knew at a glance that the mysterious publication 
would provide an ideal topic for his annual ad 
dress to the society scheduled for May 24, 1914 
Since there was not much time to examine the docu 
ment, Poulton entitled the address, “A Remarkable 
Work upon Evolution and the Germ Theory of 
Disease.’ As distinguished professor of zoology at 
Oxford University, he was playing it safe; whether 
genuine or spurious, the pamphlet would still be 

remarkable 

The pamphlet looked genuine enough to warrant 
serious consideration, But why had it been so long 
in coming to light? Dr. Poulton was too much of 
a scholar to accept any publication at its face value 
As he reminded his audience, “Science is rightly 
exacting of proof when she ts called upon to re 
vise her history,” and during the ensuing year he 
proved just how exacting he could be. Safely en 
sconced in the 1913-1914 Proceedings of the Lin 
nean Society of London are his findings on one of 
the most exhaustive bibliographical autopsies in 
history, together with a fine reprint of the corpus 
delectable 

Vhe title page of the pamphlet read, “Shall W¢ 
Have Common Sense: Some Recent Lectures Writ 
ten and Delivered by George W. Sleeper, Boston 
Wm. Bense, Printer, 1849." A cursory examina 
tion by Dr. Poulton revealed that the pamphlet con 
tained the word agnostic, a term not coined by 
Huxley until 1869. This was enough to arouse 
suspicion, but the pamphlet also contained the r 
assuring notice, “Entered according to Act of Con 
gress, in the year 1849."" Surely no forger would 
he so foolish as to resort to a false attestation. The 
Librarian of Congress was requested to check the 
copyright but was unable to verify it 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


The pamphlet was probably spurious, but how 
could Dr. Poulton be sure? There was only one 
way of finding out and that was to track down every 
possible clue. The problem appeared to be very 
simple. Was the pamphlet printed in 1849 or was 
it printed many years later? If printed in 1849, its 
contents would become significant. If printed later 
that is to say, forged, the contents would simply 
consist Of a mishmash of warmed-over ideas culled 
from the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and 
others 

Of the three men who might have offered direct 
evidence, two were dead; William Bense, the print 
er, and George W. Sleeper, the author. The third 
was R. B. Miller, who had forwarded the dubious 
pamphlet to Dr. Wallace as a token of esteem. In 
reply to a letter from Dr, Poulton, all that Miller 
could recall was that he had procured the pamphlet 
from a bookstore in Cleveland or Cincinnati in 
1891 or 1892. Nevertheless, he did provide the 
addresses of several families named Sleeper, where 
by Dr. Poulton finally located a John F. Sleeper, 
son of the lamented author. Young Sleeper was 
willing and able to assist Dr. Poulton. He fur 
nished numerous documents—too numerous for his 
own or his father's good—all of which tended to 
confirm that the 1849 pamphlet was indeed genuine 
and that George W. Sleeper had been a much 
maligned man through life. The young man even 
insisted that his father had used the word agnostic 
frequently and as early as 1846 

While carrying on his extensive transatlantic 
correspondence, Dr, Poulton was not idle in Brit 
ain. He turned to experts at the British Museum 
and to officials of Oxford University Press for opin 
ions and guidance. He invited type founders and 
paper manufacturers to add their bits of corrobora 
tive evidence, After careful analysis, the type foun 
ders concluded that the fonts used in printing the 
booklet were introduced much later than 1849 
Che paper used by the printer appeared to be old 
but all authorities agreed that it would be relatively 
easy for a forger to procure blank paper manu 
factured in the past 

Even a layman could discern that the Sleeper 
pamphlet had been printed by an amateur. During 
his year of intermittent sleuthing, Dr. Poulton com 
municated with a daughter of William Bense. She 
assured him that her father had been a competent 
craftsman who specialized in fine work. Further 
evidence proved that Bense could not possibly have 
been the printer of the Sleeper lectures 

As supplementary exhibits arrived from young 
John F. Sleeper, they were examined and found to 
he forged or doctored, Naturally, this left no re 
liable means of determining who actually had 
printed the clandestine pamphlet; Mr. Sleeper, his 
son, or even possibly a third party. The motives 
of an unknown culprit could only be conjectured 
Nevertheless, Dr. Poulton had accomplished his 
primary mission; he had satisfied himself that the 
booklet, “Shall We Have Common Sense,’ was a 
literary fraud 
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NEW... 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK JACKET COVER 


made with IWEYW I AR 


Ceovens. 


Now you can have all the benefits of the 
Plasti-Kleer “Lifetime” Cover... Tough 
Mylar Film... “Undercover” Reinforced 
Edge protected from picking and peeling 

. Plus the added feature of adjustability! 
The “Duplex-Lifetime” Cover will adjust to 
fit any book in its size range. . . eliminates 
measuring ... perfect for odd-size books . 
“emergency stock” when you run out of 
individual sizes! 


REINFORCED EDGE .. . Protects 
points of greatest wear. . . top 
and bottom edges and corners. 


PAPER “CUSHION” .. . Protects 
book’s binding against knocks 
and blows .. . speeds jacketing! 


*Registered Trade Mark, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours 6 Co 


Two-piece cover tele Pressure sensitive adhesive 
scopes to fit book jacket. joins halves with @ touch. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF Plasti-Kleer COVERS . . . “Lifetime’’ made with Mylar .. . 
“Duplex-Lifetime” made with Mylar... “Edge-Kleer” made with Mylar... Regular’ made 
with sturdy acetate .. . “Regular-Duplex” Adjustable . . . “Edgelock” Economy Cover... 


and. « « pe Bled 
Bro Dart» INDUSTRIES AND FURNITURE 


89 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 1887 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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« * 
BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS , 
THE VALIANT SAILOR | 
by C. Fox Smith Illustrated by Neville Dear N 
A seafaring father and son; the perils of piracy and mutiny; a treasure-mad 
cupteio~dilemne to life in as rousing an pt oer shes story as has appeared since 


the days of Robert Louis Stevenson. A story certain to stir the imagination 
of every young reader. February Ages 11 up $3.00 


MADAME CURIE 

by Eileen Bigland Illustrated by Lili Cassel 

From the glowing dreams of a young girl with a passion for learning, through 

her development into the mature woman whose scientific discoveries were 

rewarded with world-wide acclaim and a Nobel Prize, the indomitable 
spirit of Madame Curie emerges in this vivid biography. 

Marcly Ages 11-14 $3.00 


FAMOUS VOYAGES IN SMALL BOATS 

by John Merrett Illustrated by Paul Berkow 

John Merrett’s lively retelling of six of the most dangerous voyages ever 
undertaken by man—from Joshua Slocum's around-the-world voyage, to Thor 
Heyerdahl’s fabulous experiences on the Kon-Tiki, to Alain Bombard’s cross- 
ing the Atlantic in a tiny rubber dinghy will keep any young adventurer on 
the edge of his chair. March ges 11-14 $3.00 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 

by John Merrett Illustrated by W. Lawrence Ho n 

An absorbing account of how one of history's greatest seamen met adventure 
and tragedy on his three pioneering voyages into the uncharted waters of 
the Pacific. April Ages 11-14 $3.00 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 

by John Thomas Drawings from Da Vinci's Sketch Books 

“If Leonardo lived today,” states John Thomas, “he would be a painter of 
superb quality, a designer of the most revolutionary types of aircraft, a 
mi oe | strategist of extreme skill, the architect of many of the great build- 
ings of the age...” How and why are told in this engrossing biography of 
one of the greatest geniuses of all time. April Jon 11-14 $3.00 


THE 397th WHITE ELEPHANT 
by René Guillot Illustrated by Moyra Leatham 
Here is that rarest of treasures—a charming fable that will be cherished by 
people of all ages. Readers will meet—and love—Hong-Mo the Magnificent, 
the most unusual white elephant ever to rule the royal stables of ancient India. 


February Ages8up = $2.75 


Already published—and acclaimed! 
ODYSSEUS THE WANDERER by Aubrey de Sélincourt, Illustrated by 


Norman Meredith. “An exhilarating, smooth-paced retelling of the epic.” 
—N. Y. Times. (W) ALA Booklist Pibrary Journal Selection 
of Parents’ Magazine Book Club for Children Ages 11 up $3.00 
VIKING’S DAWN by Henry Treece, Illustrated by Christine Price 

“A thrilling tale which reveals the character of the Vikings and the world 

in which they lived.”—ALA Booklist. 
(W) Child Study Association Ages 11 up $3.00 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN by Ronald Welch, Illustrated by William Stobbs 


“A fine biography of the Portuguese explorer written in a clear straight- 
forward style . . strong, dramatic illustrations.” —Publishers’ Weekly. 


Library Journal Child Study Association Ages 11-14 $3.00 


CRITERION BOOKS, INC. 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Awards 


Library Awards 


Elizabeth Bock has received a DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY PERFORMANCE AWARD certificate and 
$200 “for supezior performance of her duties as 
supervisor librarian, Post Special Services Section 
for the period July 1, 1954 to August 31, 1956 


Helene Rogers (Marquardt) has been cited in a 


resolution of the Illinois State Library Advisory 
Committee in appreciation of her “devoted and 
selfless service and “inspired leadership 


through her years as Illinois Assistant State Librar 
ian The Committee reads the citation 
recognizes that under her administration the Illi 
nois State Library achieved distinction as one of the 
outstanding state libraries in the country A 
signal achievement was the development of the li 
brary service demonstration program which became 
the pattern for recent federal library legislation 


Virginia McJenkin, director of libraries for Ful 


ton County, Georgia, schools, has been named 
Atlanta's Woman of the Year in Education for 
1956, and cited “for distinguished service to the 
school children” of her county For the past 15 


years commented the award-making committe 
Miss Mc Jenkin has won success and distinction in 
her planning, development and administration of a 
model system of school library service 


Literary Awards 


pees WINNER of the 
award of the ACADEMY OF 


poet William Carlos Williams 

Allen Tate has been awarded the 1956 BOLLIN 
GEN PRIZE IN POETRY for “his life-time devotion 
to the high defense of poetry Awarded annually 
by the Yale University Library to an outstanding 
poet either in recognition of a book ot poetry pub 
lished in the preceding 12-month period or in 
honor of his entire body of work, the Bollingen 
Prize carries a cash stipend of $1,000 

The 1957 CHARLES W, FOLLETT AWARD of $3,000 
and gold medal for a worthy contribution to chil 
dren's literature will be given to Eula Mark Phillips 
for her book. Chucho, The Boy with the Good 
Name, at a luncheon in Kansas City, Missouri, at 
the time of the American Library Association Con 
ference in June 


$5,000 fellowship 
AMERICAN POETS 1S 


This year's CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER AWARD 
of the Women's National Book Association 
been pres nted to Anne J. Richter 
sistant of the Bowker Company and editor of the 
Literary Market Place and other reference books 
in recognition of her ‘outstanding contribution to 
the world of books 


has 


executive as 


Rachel Carson is recipient of the second annual 
book award of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES for her book, The Edge of 
the Sea, judged “the outstanding book by a woman 

(Continued on page 488) 
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bro-dart’s 
date pocket 


Eliminate separate glueing operations with this 


one-piece Date Slip and Book Pocket. Library 
name or other information printed on face of 
pocket at no extra charge. 


wide selection of 
book pockets — book cards 


POCKETS .. . THE MOST COMPLETE LINE Long 
fibred manila stock provides exceptional tear 
resistance. 


BOOK CARDS... ALL TYPES... 
WEIGHTS . . . COLORS 


A perfect blend of raw materials provides ovt- 
standing toughness — snap and edge retention. 
Finer finish assures legibility of written or typed 
records. 


Bro Devit norms 


89 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1867 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


og ERR a 


A COMPLETE LINE of TOP QUALITY 
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AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


CALLING DOCTOR JANE $2.75 
Adeline McElfresh Cloth 


Engaged to a missionary in far-off 
Africa, Doctor Jane finds herself growing 
interested in a handsome doctor in 
Indiana. 


SPRINGBOARD TO LOVE $2.75 
Grace Lang Cloth 


Pretty Marja Remington's ambition to 
become an Olympics diver is aided and 
abetted by a redheaded sports reporter. 


FOLLOW YOUR DREAM $2.75 
Jennifer Ames Cloth 
Her first job as a secretary takes 


Martha to the sunny Riviera, an unex- 
pected love—and danger. 





GIFT OF GUNS (Western) $2.75 
Buck Gilmore Cloth 


The story of a man who thought he had 
inherited death—but found he could be 
saved by the love of a woman. 


THE ANGRY DREAM $2.75 
Gil Brewer (Mystery House)** Cloth 


Al Harper had to solve his father's 
death—or the town that hated him would 
be at the mercy of a madman. 





CITY ON THE MOON $2.75 
Murray Leinster (Science Fiction) Cloth 


Anarchy on Earth's satellite—its fate, 
and perhaps Earth's, hanging on one 
man's decision. 


Avaton Books, 22 E. 601m Sr., N.Y. 22 
THe Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 


*KRegistered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc 
**Adult fiction 
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FOLK DANCE GUIDE 


7th Annual Edition, 1957 


CONTENTS: “Folk Dance in the United States;’’ 
Dance Through the Ages (Outstand Quotat 
National Directory of instruction Groups, Calendar 
of Annual Events, Selected Bibliography. 


ORDER FROM 
FOLK DANCE GUIDE 


Dept. W-I, Box 342 Cooper Station, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
(St a copy.) 




















CONGRESSIONAL 
DIGEST 


Now In Its 36th Year 


Featuring In Each Issue 
A Current Federal Controversy 
with 
A Background of Facts 
and Verbatim Pros and Cons 


indexed in The Reader's Guide 
Published Monthly (Exc. Jiy & Aug) 
Annual Volume Begins in January 


1 Year, $8.50 2 Years, $16.00 
3 Years, $20.00 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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(Continued from page 487) 
published in the United States during the year end 
ing May 1, 1956.” 

A 26-year old student at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Herbert A. Simmons, has ad awarded a 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Literary Fellowship for his 
novel, “Corner Boy.” Publication date will be 
announced, 

The first DUFF COOPER MEMORIAL AWARD, of 
£200, has been presented to Alan Moorehead for 
his book, Gallipoli, published in England and the 
United States. The award will be made annually 
for a book published in England or France during 
the preceding two years. Mr. Moorehead is also 
recipient of the £1,000 LONDON SUNDAY TIMES 
BOOK PRIZE on the basis of the same book. 

CENTRO MEXICANO DE ESCRITORES has awarded 
fellowships in creative writing to three Americans 

Albert Ujcic, George Price, George Bennett 
and six Mexican writers—Carlos Fuentes, Raymun- 
do Ramos Gomes, R. Ruiz Harrell, Guillermo A 
Coronado, Luis Rius, Hector Azar. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Under a new pre-professional training program 
of the Detroit, Michigan, Public Library, qualified 
college graduates can work full-time at the library 
and simultaneously acquire a master's degree in li 
brary science by taking graduate courses offered by 
the University of Michigan's extension service. Thé 
next program will commence in September and ap 
plications are now being received by Kathleen B 
Stebbins, personnel director of the library, 5201 
Woodward Avenue, to whom inquiries for further 
information should also be addressed. To qualify, 
an applicant must have received a bachelor's de 
gree from an accredited college and must be matric 
ulated at the University of Michigan's department 
of library science. Accepted trainees will be ex 
pected to complete their graduate study within four 
years by taking courses amounting to 8 credits a 
year and spending one summer in residence at Ann 
Arbor. As they acquire library school credits, their 
job assignments will become increasingly profes 
sional, and following receipt of the master's degree 
in library science, they will be eligible for full pro 
fessional appointment in the Detroit Public Library 


system. 
| 


The opening of an examination for assistant di 
rector of library service in the New York City 
Board of Education marks the beginning of several 
new supervisory positions for the city’s school li 
braries. Examinations for library supervisors at 
each of the school levels, elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, are expected to be announced 
in the very near future. These examinations are 
open competitive ones and the closing date for the 
assistant directorship is May 3d. The salary sched 
ule for this new license is $8,900-$9,400 in three 
yearly steps. The supervisory licenses have a salary 
schedule of $8,500 per year. 

The establishment of these licenses and the year 
ly examination for regular and substitute teacher 
of library positions (the title for school librarian 
in the New York City schools) give promise of 
increased school library service. Salary scale for 
regular position is $4,000—$7,600 plus $400 for 

(Continued on page 491) 
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f pay The Children’s Becks With ° est ye fe ts ao be 
2 MOST APPEALING SPRING LIST 
a ae IN OUR HISTORY! 
ad ‘ + ee , 
t i New “I Want To Be” Books 
| “ie Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty Author: Carla Green 
*@', Launched only last fall, this series now totals eight titles. Curious 
: young readers fill in their knowledge of the grown-up work world 
. rr around them through these educational books Carefully controlled 
vocabulary and text continuity encourage “read-through.” Eye-appealing 
2-color treatment throughout; well illustrated; large, clear type. Spe 
° * cially printed cloth covers (reinforced), with jac kets Grades Kg 5 
. 32 pages. Net to Schools and Libraries—$1.50 
* <we se | mAMmAA § 
. aoicbitio | I Want To Be a Bus Driver >) 
« tte se, c v 
*« ‘ 1 Want To Be a Dairy Farmer ~, \) 
"a _ a I Want To Be a Fisherman dX = 
: F * 3} I Want To Be a Nurse 2s 
.s a i E 
2 2 sii “True” Books! 
This group now numbers 38 titles in a 
ms popular series that stimulates youngsters’ 
. ‘a initiative in reading and their sustained 
reading interest. Grades Kg-4. Consultant: 
Illa Podendorf, of the University of 
E *® . Chicago Lab School. Cloth-reinforced 
‘* r Net to Schools and Libraries—$1.50 
‘ ; the true book ot PIONEERS the true book ot REPTILES 
) x by Mabel Harmer. Inspiring true accounts by I Ballard. Were, in full color—the 
' ai the courese of cur country’s trall-hianlas fascinating living world of reptiles! Inte 
: pioneers. A Junior Literary Guild selectior esting information and beautiful pieture 
e ; * (\-4 
“tn” * OD 2 New Fun Titles ae 
' ¥ : 
¢”  FUN-TIME WINDOW J. HAMILTON > { 
2 aie U GARDEN HAMSTER Cage) = 
q ° ioe by Emogene Cooke. The 4th in the “Fun by Janet Konkle, A delightful seque 
Time poe ee crafts oke, for doing he author's kitten books. J. Hamilton ha 
We uw gs with materials at i ~ valle: “ e¢ and food. But he has a dreadf 
th } eative interest | showing hir time skimg friends. With good humer, and 
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ee 
Tue true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as intangible and indescribable 


’ 


as the tints of morning or evening. It is a little stardust caught, a segment of 
the rainbow which I have clutched.”—-Henry David Thoreau, ‘Walden’ 


These lines have a particular significance for us. But what parallel can we % 
find between the daily harvest of a 19th-century philosopher beside a quiet 
New England pond and a 20th-century publisher in thunderous Manhattan? 
Our harvest — books for young readers —is surely both tangible and de- 


a. scribable, as we can demonstrate: 


A CHILD’S BOOK 
OF DREAMS 
Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. Drawings by Bill 
Sokol. The lovely absurdities of a child’s dream 
world fill this unusual book. Imaginative draw- 
ings by a fine artist. Ages 48. February. $2.25 


THE THREEK 
BILLY GOATS GRUFF 
Pictures by Marcia Brown. A Caldecott Award- 
winning artist catches the very essence of this 


well-loved folk tale. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


THE 
GOOD-FOR-NOTHINGS 
Hans Fischer and the Grimm Brothers. An 
amusing tale of Chanticleer and Partlet, with 
pictures by an artist of international reputa- 
tion. Ages 4-8. February. $2.75 


HORTENSE, 

THE COW FOR A QUEEN 
Natalie Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. Rollicking humor distinguishes this 
tall tale and Nicolas’ interpretive drawings for 
it. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


BITSY 
Sally Scott. Illustrated by Beth Krush. For be- 
ginning-to-read children, this appealing story 
of a Siamese kitten makes an ideal book. Ages 
6-10. April. $2.25 


TIGER’S CHANCE 
Jan Henry. Illustrated by Hilary Knight. A 
magic journey on which Rajah, the beautiful 
tiger rug, takes Jennifer is described with skill 
and humor. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


GONE-AWAY LAKE 
Elizabeth Enright. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. A gifted writer again creates unforget- 
table characters and vivid scenes of high ad- 
venture in this story of an exciting vacation. 


Ages 8-12. April. $3.00 


THE HAT-SBHAKING 
DANCE: 


And Other Tales from the Gold Coast 
Harold Courlander with Albert Kofi Prempeh. 
Illustrated by Enrico Arno. A collection of wise 
and humorous folk tales, strikingly illustrated. 
Ages 8-12. Ready. $2.95 


MAGIC BY THE LAKE 
Edward Eager. Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
The four children so well loved by readers of 
Half Magic embark on a new series of magic 
adventures. Ages 8-12. April. $2.95 


FLAMING ARROWS 
William O. Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
In this dramatic story Chad Rabun — a frontier 
boy in Tennessee — learns the importance of 
tolerance and fair play. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


BLUE MYSTERY 
Margot Benary-Isbert. Illustrated by Enrico 
Arno. Annegret helps to recover a valuable 
plant stolen from her father’s nursery in this 
unusual story. Ages 9-12. April. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 
George P. and Eunice S. Bischof. Illustrated by 
Jere Donovan and with photographs. A simple 
account of the universe, of man’s relatidnship 
to his environment and his responsibilities in 
our atomic age. Ages 10 up. Ready. $2.75 


THE WILD ANGEL 
E. C. Spykman. The sometimes dangerous, often 
wildly funny, but always intensely individual 
situations in which the Cares children find 
themselves make a memorable book. Ages 10-14. 
April. $2.75 


PATCH 
C. H, Frick, This is another exceptional sports 
story — this time of high school track — by the 
author of Tourney Team and Five Against the 
Odds. Ages 12 up. March. $2.75 


And yet these descriptions must fail to reveal the full richness of the language 
and art in these books. They have been published in the belief that there is 
in each something additional — perhaps intangible, indescribable — some- * 
thing that Thoreau called “a segment of the rainbow, a little stardust caught.” 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 488) 
30 hours above baccalaureate degree. Questions 
concerning these positions should be addressed to 
Board of Examiners, New York City Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New 


York 
Ss 8 

A work-study internship to aid students prepat 
ing for library service in the physical sciences has 
been announced by Ethyl Corporation Research 
Laboratories and the School of Library Science of 
Western Reserve University. The program is open 
to college graduates with an undergraduate major 
in chemistry or chemical engineering who will be 
candidates for either the master’s degree or the 
doctorate in library science 

One such award is available for the 1957-1958 
academic year. Under this internship, the recipient 
will begin with a summer or winter session at the 
School of Library Science, followed by a semester 
of work in the Information Services Division of 
Ethyl Research Laboratories. This pattern of alter 
nating between school and work will continue until 
the recipient completes work for the degree in li 
brary science. While at Ethyl, the student will be 
employed in professional work in technical docu 
mentation, will be considered a temporary employee 
of the corporation, and will be paid an initial 
stipend of $415-470 per month, depending on 
previous education 

Applicants for the internship must meet formal 
admission requirements of the School of Library 
Science and the employment qualifications of Ethyl 
Inquiries should be addressed to: Dr. Jesse H 
Shera, Dean, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Application 
must be filed on the prescribed form which will be 


supplied on request 
os 8 


The Library Periodicals Round Table of the 
American Library Association welcomes new mem 
bers whether library periodical staff members or 
not. Round table activities include such projects 
as quarterly Newsletter, Directory of Library Peri 
odical M mutual for Libr 47 y Pe riodical Editi ’ and 
Survey of Library Periodicals. Librarians are in 
vited to join by sending $1 to Elaine von Oecsen 
P. O. Box 2388. Raleigh, North Carolina 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


October 18. ADELINE T. DAVIDSON, director of the 
East Orange, New Jersey, Public Library for 
twenty-four years before her retirement in 1950 
after an illness of seven months. Early in her career 
Miss Davidson had served briefly as librarian in 
Duluth, Minnesota. Her library activities included 
the presidency of the Minnesota and the New Jer 
sey Library Associations and chairmanships of vari 
ous committees, including that which started the 
movement that resulted in state certification for li 
brarians in New Jersey 

December 7. (IDA) Jewet GARDINER, professional 
librarian and supervisor since 1929 of elementary 
and junior high school libraries for the Sacramento 
California, City Unified School District; from a 
cerebral hemorrhage; in Isleton, California; fifty-five 
In 1933-1934, Miss Gardiner served as president of 
the School Library Association of California, north 
ern section, and in 1937-1938 as state president of 
the association. She had worked briefly at ALA in 


(Continued on page 492) 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


IN SMALL QUANTITIES! 


MULTIPLE 
cOoPY BOOK 
ORDER FORMS 


Fits the Budget... 


of the small and medium sized 
libraries. You no longer have to 
order in excessive quantities. Now 
you can order a few thousand; and 
at a reasonable price, too! 


Adjusted to Your Book 
Ordering Routines. 


You don’t have to change your ways 
to fit a form. Demco’s Multiple Copy 
Book Order Forms are tailored to 
your specifications. 


Saves You Time and Money. 


These order forms save you three or 
more typing operations. You just 
can't afford to pass up this time 
saving idea. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Newest title in the 


PITMAN DRAWING SERIES 


DRAWING FOR BOYS by Genevieve 
Vaughan-Jackson is the newest and 
twenty-first title in our famous draw- 
ing series. Like the other titles in 


the Series, it features hundreds of 


expert, easy-to-follow drawings with 


simple, how-to instructions. 
Your check list of the titles 


available in the Series: 


COSTUME DRAWING 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 
DRAWING ANIMALS 
DRAWING BIRDS 
DRAWING CATS 
DRAWING CHILDREN 
DRAWING & SELLING 
CARTOONS 
DRAWING DOGS 
DRAWING FACES & 
EXPRESSIONS 
DRAWING FLOWERS 
DRAWING FOR BOYS 
DRAWING FOR YOUNG 
ARTISTS 
DRAWING HORSES 
DRAWING SEA & SKY 
DRAWING TREES 
FIGURE DRAWING 
LETTERING 
PERSPECTIVE 
SHIPS AND HOW TO DRAW 
THEM 
SKETCHING LANDSCAPE 
SKETCHING OUT OF DOORS 


now 


Colorful, durable cloth bindings espe 
cially suited for school and library use. 


$44.75, net per set; $2.37 net 


per single title 
PITMAN New York 36 
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(Continued from page 491) 
Chicago and at the Library of Congress. A contribu 
tor to professional magazines, she was coauthor of 
Administering Library Service in the Elementary 
School, published by ALA, and a compiler of Indu 
try, Products and Transportation in Our Neighbor 
Republics: an Index and Bibliography 
December 26. FANNIE FRIEDMAN 
log librarian and foreign language specialist for 47 
years in the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
after a prolonged illness; seventy-four. Mrs. Fried 
man, born and educated in Russia, was conversant 
with more than twenty languages. She served in the 
St. Louis Library's catalog department from 1908 
to 1955 
January 2. ISAAC N. STEINBERG, Russian-born se 
retary general of the Freeland League for Jewish 
territorial colonization and author of books on com 
munism, including the play Der Dornenweg (“Th 
Path of Thorns’) and In the Workshop of the 
Revolution; in New York City; sixty-eight 
January 5, CARL W. Jones, former publisher of the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Journal; 
of books on magic; after a long illness 
apolis; sixty-nine 


descriptive ita 


editor or autho 


in Minne 


January 5. HENRY DwiGHT SepGwick, biographer 
essayist; in Pittsfield, Massachusetts; ninety-five 
HOWLAND, author of 
od and The End 
Massa husett 


January 6, LLEWELLYN 
Sou'west and By West of Cape ¢ 
of an Era; in South Dartmouth 
seventy -nine 

January 7. ANDRE SzeENES DuGo, Hungarian-born 
author and illustrator of children’s books 
The Calf That Fleu Away, loe the Bluejay and 
Carl the Cardinal, 7 he Doe-cateher De of a 
heart ailment; in New York City; sixty-one. Mr 
Dugo’s original surname was Szenes 


including 


January 7. ALONZO CLARK ROBINSON, sculptor 
author whose books include Things Used to Bi 
Different, after a short illness; in New York City 
eighty-one 
January 9. ExNest S. Clowes, historian and for 
mer reporter; after a long illness; in Bridgehamy 
ton, Long Island, New York; seventy-five M 
Clowes’ books include Ship Ways to the Sea, T/ 
Hurricane of 1938, Wayfarins 
January 9. Rev. Dr. Joseru M, M. Gray, former 
chancellor of the American University in Washing 
ton; author of Old Faith in the New Day, The Cor 
temporary Christ, An Adventure in the Soul, other 
of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Pelham Manor, New 
York; seventy-nine 
January 9. PRINCESS ELEANOR CALHOUN LAZARO 
VICH-HREBELIANOVICH, former actress; author 
coauthor of a two-volume work on the Serbian peo 
ple; the autobiographical Pleasures and Pala 
and The Way: Christ and Evolution; in New York 
City; ninety-two 
January 9. PHitip DARRELL SHERMAN, former 
Oberlin College English professor; after a long ill 
ness; im Townshend Vermont; seventy-five Dr 
Sherman wrote about the Elizabethan theater, mod 
ern drama, English and American literature; other 
subjects. His library, including many rare book 
and manuscripts, will go to Brown University 
January 10, GABRIELA MISTRAL, Chilean 
who won the 1945 Nobel Prize for Literature for 
her Sofietos de la Muerte ( Sonnets of Death” ) 
of cancer; in Hempstead Long Island, New York 
(Continued on page 495) 
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For new subscribers, A.L. A. announces... 


A UNIQUE SPECIAL OFFER 


That saves you... your school or library... 


A total of $4.25 


The Basic Book Collections 


To build the balanced collection that Por High Schools, The selective, 
reflects children’s real interests and the annotated list in each has been com 
needs of the modern school curriculum, — piled by library and educational experts, 
the American Library Association offers your assurance that in every subject 
the new editions of the three. BAsi« area the best titles, new and old, are 
BOOK COLLECTIONS . For Llemen included 

tary Grades For Junior High School 


and The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


For the best current books liction, who see a// the new books and recom 
non-fiction, reference A.L.A. offers mend the best for libraries among the 
the new, combined BooKList- AND thousands published. As in the Bast 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN. BOOK COLLECTIONS, subject classifica 
Titles for children and young people — tion and complete buying and catalog 
represent the considered judgment of ing information are given for all titles 


many cooperating library specialists listed 


Combination Prices | 


With any new or additional subscrip- a natural combination that covers the 
tion to THE BOOKLIsT and SUBSCRIP basic book selection needs in the school 
TION Books BULLETIN, you receive and children’s field. Check the sav 
the Basic BOOK COLLECTION of your ings which the combined offer makes 
choice, at the special prices below... — possibl and then order at once 


THE BooKList ($6) + SUBSCRIPTION Books BULLETIN ($3) 
A Basic BooK COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES ($2) 
yOu pay only $6.7 


THE BooK List ($6) + SUBSCRIPTION BOoKs BULLETIN ($3) 
A Basic BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ($2) 


YOu pay onl d6 


THE BOOKList ($6) + SUBSCRIPTION BoOoKs BULLETIN ($3) 
A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ($2.75) 


you pay only $7.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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Prentice-Hall presents in ’57 


VENEZUELA 
Business and Finance 


Rodolfo Luzardo ¢* Of special 
interest to anyone with business 
or investments in Venezuela; by 
a prominent Latin-American eco 
nomic expert March, $4.95 


SECRETS OF 
Accurate Putting 


Seeing Europe 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 
Mary Parker 


By a former Mademoiselle Travel 
Editor, this light-hearted guide-book 
answers a thousand questions on 
how and where to take young people, 
and what everyone will enjoy doing 
on arrival. April, $3.95 


and Chipping Your Children Want to Read 


Phil Galvano ¢* Well-known 
pro gives full instructions for a Ruth Tooze 


A well-known consultant gives her 


virtually sure-fire way to slice views on helping children want to read, and on 
many strokes from the short iron choosing good books to appeal to children of various 
game $2.95 ages and interests. March, $5.00 





The 


United States 
The HISTORY of a REPUBLIC 


Richard Hofstadter, William Miller, 
and Daniel Aaron 


Historians of outstanding ability and achieve 
ments weave into a rich tapestry the political, 
cultural, and intellectual development of our 
country. 295 illus. including over 120 special 
maps by the N.Y. Times’ cartographer. Over 
800pp., 7” x 934" April, $7.95 text list 





PRAYER 
Can Change Your Life 
William R. Parker & Elaine St. 
J. Dare © Dramatic account 
of a unique scientific study of 
prayer, which led to the conclu 
sion that rightly used prayer can 
genuinely heal. March, $3.50 


Planning 
for School Buildings 


James C. MacConnell © Fa 
tual and authoritative handbook 
for school board members, edu 





cators, architects. March, $7.50 





HOW TO WIN 
Self Confidence 
FOR SELLING 
James T. Mangan °¢ Tested 
ways to keep assured in every 
sales situation. Just out, $4.95 
SUCCESSFUL 
Low Pressure 
SALESMANSHIP 
Edward Berman °* Detailed 


guide to effective techniques of 
the “soft sell”. May, $4.95 


God, Gold, 
and Government 


Howard E. Kershner ¢ Dis 
cusses the interdependence of 
Christianity, Free Enterprise, and 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Roses 


and Rose Culture 


Edited by H. P. Champney 
and Carl Withner 


Hundreds of result-getting pointers 
on practical ways to raise bigger, 
more beautiful roses of every type 
ahd variety, with sections on gar 
den layout, increasing selections, 
plant care, exhibiting, monthly 
schedules, etc April, $7.50 


The Episcopalian Way of Life 


W. Norman Pittenger ¢* Giving the full story of 
what it means to live and worship as an Episcopalian, 
a famous teacher discusses the meaning of the Book 


democratic government. of Common Prayer, the Episcopacy and priesthood, 
March, $2.95 Holy Communion, etc. March, $3.95 


Prices subject to library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 492) 
sixty-seven. Among other better known works of 
Sefiorita Mistral, whose name was LUCILA 
Gopoy y ALCAYAGA, are Desolacion (‘‘Desola- 
tion’); Tenura (‘Tenderness’); and Tala 


(“Havoc ). 


January 11. Mary Gray Peck, author of a biog 
raphy, Carrie Chapman Cait, and two chapters of 
Victory, How Women Won It, both published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company; in Jenkintown, Penn 
sylvania; eighty-nine 


real 


January 13. A(LFRED) E(pGAR) Copparp, British 
poet and short story writer; in London; seventy 
nine. Among Mr. Coppard’s published works are 
the short story collections, Field of Mustard and 
The Black Dog, and such volumes of poetry as 
Hips and Haws and Cherry Ripe. An autobiog 
raphy, “It's Me, Oh Lord,” is scheduled for pub 
lication ' 


January 13. JUDGE JEROME N. FRANK of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Second Cir 
cuit; author of such books as Law and the Modern 
Mind and Courts on Trial; after a heart attack; 
in New Haven, Connecticut; sixty-seven 


January 18. Georce Dewey Lipscoms, former 
teacher; author or coauthor of Tales from the Land 
of Simba and George Washington Carver: Scien 
tist, after an illness of three months; in the Bronx 


New York; fifty-seven 


January 20. JAMES BRENDAN CONNOLLY, author of 


known books include Out of Gloucester, Deep Sea's 
Toll, Tide Rips 

Januar) 20. Lucy A(RMISTEAD) GOLDTHWAIT! 
from 1905 to 1942 librarian of the Library of the 
Blind of the New York Public Library; staff mem 
ber of the American Foundation for the Blind from 
1942 to 1951; founder in 1931 and former editor 
of the Braille Book Review. of a heart attack; in 
St. Augustine, Florida; seventy-eight 

Januar) JAMES Nose GIFrorD, author 
known for his book, Caviar for Breakfast, and a 
number of novels; after a long illness; in Tampa 
Florida; fifty-nine 

January 22. Herpert B. ELListon, former 
of the Washington Poss; author of Finland Fie/ 
in Washington, D.C 
2. RALPH 
professor emeritus at Harvard 
of the Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
Thought and Character of William Jame 
long illness; in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Among Dr, Perry's numerous writings are 
ind Democracy and Realms of | 
ol Human Crvili 


best 


editor 


, Sixty-one 
PERRY philosophy 
University 


January BARTON 
author 
biography Th 
after a 
eighty 
Pus fat 
im ‘ihe a 
liqhe wion 

January RAYMOND K. CUMMINGS, author, un 
der the name of Ray CUMMINGS 


els and several hundred short stories in the field of 


of a score of nov 


science fiction, and of a number of detective stories 
after a stroke; in Mount Vernon, New York 


nine 


sixty 


January Col GIRARD LINDSLEY MCENTEI 





United States Army, retired; author of widely used 
works on World War I; following a hip fracture 
in Ridgewood, New Jersey; seventy-six 


(Continued on page 505) 


twenty-five books, mostly about the sea, and more 
than 200 short stories; Olympic title winner; after 
many years of poor health; in Jamaica Plain, Mas 


sachusetts; eighty-eight. Mr. Connolly's _ better 


FOR THOSE HUGE, HEAVY, 


HARD-TO-HANDLE BOOKS! 


DUPLEx 
DICTIONARY ) 
STAND / 





WITH SELF-LEVELING TOP 


Self-leveling two-piece top of the all-metal stand 
keeps every page of large dictionaries flat. 
Makes reference easier even when using the 
first or last page. Eliminates curled, rumpled 
and torn pages—extends the usable life of ex- 
pensive large books. 

Can be adjusted to sitting or standing height. 
Swivel top; 2” ball-bearing rubber casters makes 
stand easy to move about. 

Choice of five colors: Silvertone Gray, Beige 
tone, Mist Green, Walnut Brown, Dark Office 
Green. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
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Patricia Campbell 


| oon 1A CAMPBELL was born Patricia Dilworth 
on Vashon Island, Washington, September 18 
1901. On both sides she is Scotch and Irish, with a 
dash of French and Welsh. Her grandfather was a 
missionary to Washington in the ‘eighties 
He homesteaded on Vashon Island, which is situated 
in Puget Sound between Seattle and Tacoma. Mem 
bers of the family still own part of the island, called 
Dilworth Point. The family went back East but 
when Mrs. Campbell's mother married, she returned 
to the island 
My brother Harry and I grew up shuttling 
between the Island and Seattle,"’ Mrs. Campbell says 
where my father operated a printing business, W« 
loved the island so much that our summers ther: 
extended from March to November. By the time 
I was ready for high school, the island won and I 
was graduated from Vashon High School in 1919 
Then came two years at the University of Wash 
ington, where debate interested her. Later, she did 
extension work in creative writing ther and at the 
University of Personnel work drew het 
attention and before her marriage she ran an em 
ployment office for a short time It's a good way to 
learn about people!” she Then in 1925 she 
marned W. E. Burton Campbell, an officer in the 
Washington State Patrol We wer 
station to station,” she recalls, “and I kept house on 
a rather portable basis 
She used to scribble a bit 
but did not begin to write seriously until the war 
In 1944 my son was in the Navy,” Mrs, Campbell 
says. He is Lieutenam ¢J.G.) Gordon R. Campbell 
USCG I needed something to keep me busy 
mentally, I was running the Civilian Defense vol 
unteer office in Tacoma tor the Junior League but 
I wanted more than that So she enrolled in a 
writing class at the University of Washington 
Mrs. Campbell's grandfather is supposed to have 
published articles about his Western 
and her own father wrote a great deal 
for publication. The whole family read 
off in corners by ourselves,” she remembers 
wift was a natural outgrowth of heredity 
vironment 
Her first novel, Eliza, published in 1947 
out of a series of sketches written for the extension 
It is the story of a Philadelphia society girl 
struggling to adjust to the rough living in the 
wilderness of the Pacific Northwest of the last 
century. The Chicago San called it “lusty, 
that it was ‘as refreshing as a thunderstorm The 
Library Journal tound it ‘well written 
entertaining and informative 
The following year Lush Valley appeared, about 
a girl on trial for murder. The Saturday Revieu 
commented that it was “written with deep feeling 
and sincerity, but the Library Journal remarked on 
the “author's excessive wordiness Ihe novel I 
like best,” Mrs. Campbell says candidly, “is The 
Dove and the Dart, which was published in 1950 
It came out of the Vashon part of my life, and | 
tried to picture in it the special kind of charm that 
you find on an island, the special problems of island 
living in the days before autos and ferries 
Her fourth novel, By San and Candlelight, was 
brought out in 1955, the story of a pioneer family 
who went to Puget Sound late in the nineteenth 
century. The Boston Herald called it “consistently 


he mnie 


Oregon 


Says 


moved trom 


as she characterized it 


xperiences 
though not 
aloud, and 
So her 
and en 


grew 


class 


adding 


at once 
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exciting dramatic and the San Francisco 
said the author “understands character 
Virginia Kirkus, however, felt that in spite of “good 
storytelling and background” the 
made for disappointment. The following year saw ; 
fifth novel, The Royal Anne Tree 
family a century ago who marries a man 
This novel had a warm recey 
tion from the reviewers 

Mr. Campbell retired in 1955 and 
trailer, That Christmas they went 
which was supposed to be closed at the time 
flood and landslides They got through somehow 
and spent the remainder of the winter in Arizona 
and California, They liked it enough to plan to 
spend winters in the South and in 
Mexico. During the summer the Campbells live in 
a water-front home in Port Ludlow We al 
beachcombers Mrs. Campbell 

bringing in loot. We prefer bits 
beautiful glass fishnet 
floats that come across from Japan, but we'll sett! 
for anything we can carry home 

Mrs. Campbell has participated in a number o 
writers’ conferences, at the University of Washing 
ton and University of Denver and, in -1956, in th 
Pacitic Northwest International Writers’ Conteren 
held on the University of Washington campus. Her 
Silver Fruit It has th 
and By Sun and 


c hronicle 
unresolved issu 


of a drudge in 
pioneer 
three times her age 


bought a 
lown US lL 


} 
py 


subsequent 


inveterate 
continually 
hardwood 


choice and those 


next novel will be called 
locale of The Dove and the Dart 
Candlelight, and deals with the two familic 
All of my novels have had a Pacific Northwest 
setting,’ Mrs. Campbell says. “It's what I know 
what I like best I believe that every 
love affair 


place or with a character 


Same 


novel is a 
of sorts. The writer falls in love with a 
real or synthesized, and 
feels he must possess it. The beginning is enchant 
ment, Inevitably, tedium sets in and 
disillusion, Not all love affairs end happily, an 


not all books get written.” 


sometime 


MURIEL FULLER 
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Vi The first two 
f/ Ameriwan Background Books 


For ages 10 to 14. 


A splendid new series which tells the exciting and dramatic 
story of Catholic heroes and heroines in American history 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


Thomas Dongan of New York, defender of the first Charter of American 
Liberties. By J. G. E. Hopkins. I/lustrated by William Wilson. $2.50 


CAVALRY HERO 


Casimir Pulaski, a Revolutionary War figure. By DoroTHY 
ApDAMS, Illustrated by Irena Lorentowicz. $2.50 








SONG OF 
THE DOVE 


The Story of Catherine Labouré 


and the Miraculous Medal 
F. fi Kenedy Written and illustrated by MARY FIDELIS 


Topp. An enchanting biography of the 


7 simple peasant girl who became a Daugh- 

OnS ter of Charity, and inspired a world-wide 
devotion to Our Lady. Ages 9-14. 

March, $2.95 


THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 


The Story of the New Testament 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By DANIEL-Rops. A great author dramat- 
ically retells the life of Jesus against the 
background of His times, and of the spread- 
ing of the Gospels in the days of the Roman 
persecution. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Ages 10-14, Published, $3.75 


THE BOOK 
OF BOOKS 


The Story of the Old Testament 


By DANIEL-Rops, A companion volume to 
The Book of Life. Contains the famous 
Bible stories from the Creation to the 
coming of Jesus. I//ustrated by Fritz Kredel, 
Published, $3.75. Both books boxed, $7.50 


a P.J.KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay St., N.Y. 8 


These books are available in Canada at 
no extra cost from Alvernia Publishing * 
Company, Montreal. ba 



































Cameron 


, | SHOUGH CHARACTERIZED by the relentless pres 
sure of the big business world they portray 
Cameron Hawley's best-selling novels, I 


Suite and Cash McCall are, at the time, among 
the most sympathetic and penetrating descriptions 


KECHKIIVE 


sare 


of the executive group ever to come from the pen 
of an American writer. Hawley strives to show 
says his publisher, “that the business medium is to 


some men of supe rb creative energy what paint and 


canvas are to an artist 

Says Hawley himself: “During much of my life 
I was a corporation executive experiencing 
the excitement of constant challenge, the total de 
mand of success, the ever-threatening catastrophe 
of failure, the clash of personalities, the power plays 
of the strong, the sharply plotted intrigue of the 
cunning, The world of business has always had a 
magnetic attraction for me Furthermor No 
human being ever stands so clearly revealed as 
when under the stress and tension of making a 


difficult and vitally important decision. In my view 


it is that revelation of character that makes a story 
worth writing—and by the same token, worth 
reading 

Cameron Hawley was born in Howard, South 


Dakota, the son of Clifford and Atheline (Conover ) 
Hawiey, on September 19, 1905, when the Far West 


was still teeming with “original” characters and 
quick gun play Hawley s own ancestry included a 
famous continental chef and a circus ringmaster 


His grandfather was a colorful Indian scout named 


Dennis Conover, a bearded man who wore a buf 
falo-robe coat and horsehair belt. His father, a 
law-enforcement othcer in the old western style, was 


tragically slain in a gun battle with dope smugglers 


when Cameron was only five 


While still in elementary grades young Hawley 
held a series of after-school jobs During attend 
ance at the Howard High School he wrote a syndi 
cated column for weekly newspapers. At South 


Dakota State College he reported on college sports 


and wrote popular fiction for magazine During 


summers he traveled through the Midwest with 
carnivals and tent shows 
Shortly after graduation in 1922, he became ad 


vertising manager for a Minneapolis national adver 


tiser, probably the youngest man ever to hold a 
comparable job. In 1927, he joined Armstrong 
Cork with which he was associated until 1951 
Here, as a fast-rising young executive, he was shift 
ed from post to post, ranging all over the corpora 


tion's widespread activities from advertising to 
finan 
ot 
list 


the 


product research, from sales management to 


cial analysis. During his later years, as director 


received a long 


1946 Man ot 


advertising and promotion, he 
of awards including the tith 
Year” in industrial marketing 


Despite the pace of this career. he continued to 


write, his short stories appearing in Saturday | 
nine Post, Good Hou eheeping MeCall and other 
nationally known magazines. He also wrote movie 
scripts, as well as almost 200 radio and TV plays 
In view of these successful years of commercial 
writing, it is easy to understand why Hawley’s first 
novel. Executive Suite (Houghton Mifflin, 1952) 
became not only a best-seller, but also a popular 
A” movie, featuring stars, William Holden, Fred 
eric March. Paul Douglas, and Nina Foch. A di 
section of what goes on in the mutids of five top 





executives as they struggle to gain control of a huge 
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HAWLEY 


CAMERON 


corporation, this book is, according to the N 


York Time an extremely well-informed novel of 
the financial world and its high-echelon inhabi 
tants The late Joseph Henry Jackson of the San 
Francisco Chronicle wrote This is the world of 
business snapshotted in one of its all-out battl 
with no holds barred 

Hawley's second best-selling novel, Cash Mc 


(1955, Houghton Mifflin), is an exhaustive stud 
of ‘an operator, a raider, a man who has made mil 
lions by trading in corporate properties He buy 


up companies in difficulties, doctors them, and sell 
them after he has raised their value. On these sale 
he makes heavy profits that are taxable only at a 
capital gains rate of 25 per cent 

Before the Sixtieth Congress of the National A 


sociation of Manufacturers, Hawley declared that 
Cash MeCall is really a product of the “deleteriou 
effect of the current tax structure Thi on 
ciousness Of tax loopholes governs almost all of 
McCall's business operations. So, if you accept tl 
letter of the law as the boundary of honor, Mct 
is an honorable businessman Hawley himself 
Busines Week observed does not believe that 
whatever the law allows is moral 

Cath McCall is the first novel ever selected to run 


serially in Life Magazine and it was a Literary 
Guild selection. The New York Herald Tribu 
said The questions that [Hawley } raise ind 
the answers he finds add up to a provocati in 
interesting picture of American busine 
today 

Besides writing, Mr. Hawley’s life msists of 
good food, salt water cruising on his own yacht 
ind duck shooting in Chesapeake Bay. He a 
manages a breeding herd of Aberdeen Angus catt! 
mn a farm in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, whe 
he lives with his wife, the former Elaine Giftord 

The novelist is 6’ 4”, weighs a husky pound 
has brown eyes, brown hair, and a bristling thick 
mustache. His clubs are the Lambs, New York 
City; and the Hamilton in Lancaster County 
Pennsylvania 

ALLEN B. Borpt 
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New Type Trimmer Has 


Gaylord’ 7 "" 


Safety 
Paper 








Trimmer 





Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 


With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts paper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


1 Round cutting wheel is well-guarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 


2 Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 


cutting accuracy of an unusual degree. SAFE TO USE 


3 Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge clean edge ensured 


through years of use. 


4 Aluminum base construction provides extreme 
lightness for ease in handling. 


No.812 12” cuttingedge ... . . $15.85 
No. 820 20” cuttingedge . .. . . 33.50 


Immediate shipment on all orders. Transportation charges paid. CONTOUR CUTTING 


easy, accurate operation 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, WN. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 











FUNK _ 
& WAGNALLS 
for 
SPRING 1957 


Phyllis I. Rosenteur has 
written an authoritative 
but always entertaining 

book covering every aspect 
of sleep. If there is a solution 
the 
problem, it will be found be- 


to insomniac’s eternal 

tween the covers of 
MORPHEUS AND ME: The 
Complete Book of Sleep 
May, $3.95 


Raphael Semmes was one of the 
most colorful figures of the War 
Between the States. Command- 
ing the raider 
Alabama, 


extraordinary 

he destroyed 

shipping than any craft before 

or since—until fate the 

Federal navy caught up with 

him. Anexciting chronicle of true 
adventure by Edward Boykin 

GuHost SHip OF THE CONFEDERACY 

April, $4.95 


more 


and 


Gree-gree doctors and ju-ju men 
are but a few of the 
witch doctors go by 
B Wright 
first-hand observation about 


names 
Harry 
has written from 
these medicine men: their rites, 
feats, and much more, in a grip- 
ping book of exploration 
WITNESS TO WITCHCRAFT 
May, $3.95 
The making of poems has fasci- 
nated people from ancient times 
cummings and beyond. 
Here is a dictionary of terms, 


to @e 


quotations, poetic schools, me- 

ters in short, a unique col- 

lection of alphabetized and 

material on 

compiled by a noted 
poet, Babette Deutech 

Poetry HANDBOOK: 
A Dictionary of Terms 
Vay, $3.50 


‘ ‘ cross-referenced 
Poetry 

verse 

HAM DBOOFY ’ 
Pw. ! 


153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eorror'’s Nore: The correspondence colu 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment The Editor is not 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Pleasant Reading 
To the Editor 
Although I've been reading Wilson Library Bui 
letin for more than fifteen years, just now I cannot 
remember enjoying it more thoroughly than I 
the January 1957, issue 
There is “A Case for Notable Articles 
Tharp's, and ‘The Power of a Book 
I need to open up some good senior high minds for 
the first day of a semester in American literature! 
What fun, too, are the scattered bits of light 
verse. I think “Misfiled” even into the 
philosophic, which delights me 
SisTER MARY PAULINE GRADY 
Librarian 
St. Teresa 
East St. Louis, 


j 


| 
it 


like 


is just 


Mrs 


what 


ventures 


Ad. P.P.S 
Academy 
Illinois 


Repartee 
To the Editor 


Harold Hughesdon has permission to correct my 
Latin anytime he chooses since he did it with such 
kindness and wit in the December Bulletin. How 
delightful that not only the “usual” first word but 
the Aeneid’s three hundred and fourteenth line of 
Book Six flows effortlessly from the pen of 
Supervisor of Technical Information! Gaudeamu 
igitur! 

ELIZABETH J 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


Hooces, Librarian 
Public Li 


brary 


Albany Register 
Editor 


I am compiling and editing for the New York 
State Library School, Albany, alumni association the 
final, James I. Wyer Memorial edition of its bio 
graphical Register: 1887-1926, last published in 
1928 and supplemented by an address list in 1951 
The Albany school was absorbed in Columbia Uni 
versity 's School of Library Service in 1926 and many 
“Albanians” have been lost sight of or have 
troubled to keep in touch since 1928. We have spe 
cial problems in tracing those who left the profes 
sion before normal retirement and of course with 
those who then died 

Will any librarians who have the 
to the whereabouts of former ‘Albanians 
larly the graduates from the earlier classes, please 
write to: Isabella K. Rhodes, 454 Riverside Drive 
New York 27: Alice L. Jewett, 303 South Colun 
bus Ave., Mt. Vernon, New York; or 

Kart BROWN 
Box 44, Butler Library 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University, Neu 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Colorful, new 


Golden Books 


for Spring, 1957 


Walt Disney’s OUR FRIEND THE ATOM. For 
young scientists: 125 color pictures by the 
Walt Disney Studio illustrate Heinz Haber’s 
lucid, fascinating history of atomic research 
— from Galileo to Einstein and Fermi. Grades 
5-up. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 


Walt Disney's SECRETS OF LIFE. By Ruther- 
ford Platt. The story of the marvels of nature 
— animal, plant, and mineral. With more than 
100 color kodachromes and black-and-white 
drawings. Based on Walt Disney's latest True 
Life Adventure film. Grades 5-up. Just pub- 
Binding $4.00 


lished. Goldencraft Library 


(net $2.99). 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By Samuel Terrien. A 
masterfully combined atlas and picture-his- 
tory of the Holy Land, from Old and New 
Testament times to the present. With more 
than 100 full-color photographs, paintings, 
and resief maps. Grades 5-up. April. Golden- 
craft Library Binding»$5.32 (net $3.99). 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. A sprightly quiz- 
and-picture book in full color. Grades 2-3. Just 
published. Goldencraft Library Binding $2.25 
(net $1.69). 


FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS. Edited by 
Margaret Bradford Boni. Words and music 
for 46 nostalgic American favorites. Delightful 
color pictures on every page. Grades 5-H.S 
Just published. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.92 (net $2.19). 


MY FIRST BOOK ABOUT GOD. Jane Werner 
Watson tells the lovely story of the wonders 
of the universe and its Creator. Color pictures 
by Eloise Wilkin. Washable pages. Grades 
K-1. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


DOG, CAT, AND HORSE STORIES. Favorites 
from three Golden Books, collected in one 
giant-sized volume. Crammed with wonderful 
full-color pictures by Rojankovsky. Grades 
4-5. Just published. Goldencraft Library Bind 
ing $4.25 (net $3.19). 


Walt Disney's PERRI. Big color pictures illus 
trate the story of Perri, the baby squirrel who 
lives with her family in a hollow tree in the 
forest. Grades 2-3. Coming March. Golden 
craft Library Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

WEATHER: A Guide to Phenomena and Fore 
casting. By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.; Paul E 
Lehr, Senior Meteorologist, U.S. Air Force 
Weather Central; and R. Will Burnett, Ph.D. 
An encyclopedia of weather. 300 color pic 
tures. Grades 5-up. Just published. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $1.95 (net $1.49). 


THE FOUR SEASONS. By William P. Gottlieb 
50 superb kodachromes and a delightful story 
follow the adventures of Billy and his dog 
through the changing seasons. A big book 
(size 95/16 x 124%) for little readers (Grades 
2-4). March. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.52 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 


Simon AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


CHALLENGER 
#122 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 


Qn Your AYO 


Satin- 
smooth flexible vinyl plastic covers 
and sturdy metal parts, four types, 
eight sizes, choice of three colors in 
spine plastic. MAKADOR BINDERS 
offer visible-magazine protection at 
fair prices. 
Heavy, flexible vinyl plastic can be 
bent double without breaking. It is 
waterproof, non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, and Marador vinyl is so plea- 


sant to the touch! They should be 
in your library. 


Write for information. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP., CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, LINEAS AEREAS 
COSTARRICENSES, S.A., PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R.ETC. 





MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





Richard Hovey: Man and Craftsman 
Allan Macdonald I 
Tobacco Diseases and Decays 
Frederick A. Wolf 


The Early Jackson Party in Ohio 
Harry R. Stever t 


Dissertations in American Literature 

James Woodre et $2.00 
South Africa: Economic and Political Aspects 
H. M. Robertsor March 7 
James Shepherd Pike: Republicanism and 
the American Negro, 1850-1882 

Robert F. Durder March $5.00 


The Religious Faith of John Fiske 
H. Burnell Pannil hie 


Economics and the Underdeveloped 
Countries 
Peter T. Bauer Apr 


The Oral Art and Literature of the Kazakhs 
of Russian Central Asia 
Thomas G, Winner May $6.00 


Some Comparative Aspects of Irish Law 
A. G. Donaldsor 


The Frank ¢ Brown (¢ 
Carolina Folklore: Vo'u 
The Music of the Ballads 
Jan P. Schinhan | by Clare | 


$7.50 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS + Durham, W. 6. 











a Bd 
NEW! 
Costume Index 
‘ y x ° 
SUPPLEMENT 
1957 210 pages $6.00 
By Isabel S. and Kate M. Monro 
This brand new SUPPLEMENT covers 
347 books which have appeared since the 
original work was published in 1937 plus a 
few earlier titles which were added on the 
recommendation of librarians. All historical 
periods from ancient days to the present, 


and almost all nationalities and classes of 


society are represented, 


ORDER FROM: 
4 + 7 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave. 
N.Y. 52. N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 500) 
John Bennett Room 


A “John Bennett Room” is planned for the new 
building of the Charleston County Free Library, 
honoring the author of the children's classic, Masser 
Skylark, who died at his home in Charleston 
South Carolina, on December 28, 1956, at the age 
of 91 


The board and staff of the Charleston County 
Free Library will name the new children’s room as 
a memorial to Mr. Bennett, who was honorary 
curator of children’s work, and was known to the 
children of Charleston as the godfather of the 
children's room. For many years John Bennett 
awarded “diplomas” at “graduation” exercises at 
the library closing the summer reading games 

Contributions for special furnishings and books 
for the “John Bennett Room" should be sent to 
Wilmer L. Thompson, Treasurer, John Bennett 
Fund, Charleston County Free Library, 94 Rutledg: 
Avenue, Charleston, South Carolina 


Correction 


In Harriet Smith Hawley’s ‘Country Libraries 
Are Perking Up” (January Bulletin) the attractive 
bookplate ot Joyce Memorial Library—once the 
colonial town hall of Brookfield Center, Connecticut 

was designed by Hildegarde Woodward. 


Memorial Fund 


The memory of Adeline T. Davidson, who was 
director of the East Orange Public Library from 
1926 to 1950, will be perpetuated by a fund to be 
known as the ADELINE T. DavipsoN MEMORIAI 
This fund has been undertaken by the trustees, the 
staff association, and the Friends of the East Orange 
Public Library. It will be used to purchase books 
of permanent value for the library 

Miss Davidson did much to promote the progress 
of libraries and the welfare of librarians, not only 
in East Orange but throughout New Jersey. She 
responded wholeheartedly when called upon for 
service in matters concerning both the library and 
the community 


Contributions to this fund may be sent to: Eliza 
beth Boston, Treasurer, East Orange Public Library, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Reply on Weeding 


{Eprror's Nore: The following is in reply to a request 
by Howard F. McGraw, director of libraries, University of 
Houston, Texas, which appeared in this column in October 
1956, requesting unpublished details of weeding or discard 
ing systems. } 


The Gonzales High School is a small independent 
school of approximately 600 pupils, junior and 
senior rating. These students are scheduled all six 
periods, including shop, choral, band, home eco 
nomics, agriculture, physical education, besides the 
regular academic subjects. If their schedules cannot 
be satisfactorily arranged and students have vacant 
periods, they are allowed to take library. science 
receiving one credit in library science. Consequently 
these library science students automatically become 
library assistants. Some periods there are as many 
as sixteen students available as helpers 


(Continued on page 505) 
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Recently 
Published! 


* 
ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by Cass and Crabtree 
$4.50 


For every teacher and supervisor 
of adult education classes. This 
new text contains a wealth of 
teaching methods and practices, 
as well as administration prin- 
ciples and procedures. 


Write us for all your needs in Adult 
Education Books. Address Dept. W. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


New York 3, N. Y. 


67 Irving Place 

















CHURCH 
DISTRIBUTION 
STUDY 


An enumeration and classified 
analysis of churches and 
church membership in the 
U.S.A. by counties, states and 
regions in eighty eight-page 
bulletins. 

Provides the most 

complete statistics in 

its coverage since the 


Religious Census of 
1926. 
Send for Bulletin A-1 (40e) which 
gives the scope of the study. Prices, 
postage prepaid: per bulletin, 40e; 
subscription, $30. each. 15% dis 


count to Ubracies, 
National Council 
of the 
Churches of Christ 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


-- 
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MACRAE_ SMITH 


SPRING JUVENILES, 1957 
TOUJOURS DIANE 


Elizabeth Headley For girls 12 to 16 April 


The popular and typically American school girl character from A DATE 
FOR DIANE and DIANE’S NEW LOVE accomponies her parents on a 
hilarious summer trip to Europe. $2.75 


MEMO FOR MARRIAGE 


Judith Unger Scott For young adults April 


An authoritative, yet simply written book for young moderns approach- 
ing the problems of sex and marriage by the author of CUES FOR 
CAREERS. Foreword by Dr. James H. S. Bossard. Illus. $2.95 


THE BALLET COMPANION 


Olga Maynard For ages 8 up May 


The stories and music of some of the most popular ballets—La Syiphide, 
Le Pas de Quatre, Cinderella and the Nutcracker — explained so that chil- 
dren can understand and enjoy them. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 


CURTAIN’'S AT EIGHT 
Gladys Malvern For girls 12 to 16 April 


The author of STEPHANIE re-creates the theater in the period of Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry through the eyes of a stage-struck Cockney gir! 
bent on her own stardom. $2.75 


MARRIED ON WEDNESDAY 


Anne Emery For girls 12 to 16 May 


A junior novel about campus marriage and the struggle of two young 
people in their quest for maturity—by the popular author of SWEET 
SIXTEEN, etc. $2.75 


SOS AT MIDNIGHT 
Walker A. Tompkins For boys 12 to 16 March 


The odventures of two boys, ham radio operators, provide exciting 
insight into the growing world-wide hobby of amateur short-wove 
radio communications. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2.75 


CIRCUS CATCH 
Joe Archibald For boys 12 to 16 March 


Another dramatic story by the author of FULL COUNT, etc. A major 
leogue baseball player frustrates an unsportsmanlike attack on Babe 
Ruth's home run record. $2.75 


ACTION AT THIRD 
R. G. Emery For boys 12 to 16 April 


Another excellent Johnny Highland baseball story with our scrappy 
hero assuming new responsibilities. By the author of HIGHLAND OF 
THE HAWKS, etc. $2.75 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


Canadian agents: The Ryerson Press 
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(Continued from page 503) 

In weeding, the librarian uses her shelflists and 
with the aid of the senior assistants she weeds out 
all cards of discarded or lost books. This is not too 
difficult, since different students are assigned dif 
ferent shelves to keep in order during the year 

Then during club period (each Thursday) thes 
cards of lost books are divided among the club 
members who in turn ‘‘weed"’ the author, title, and 
subject cards (listed on the back of each shelflist 
card) out of the main card catalog. This weeding 
is done only periodically, say, for instance, near the 
beginning of school, mid-term, and just before 
school closing. The library proper is closed two 
weeks prior to school closing. This sounds compli 
cated, but really is not, provided you have library 
assistants to aid in checking 

Mrs. V. K. RANDLE, Librarian 
Gonzales, Texas, High School 


Books for Asia 


To the Editor: 

Under the Books for Asian Students program, a 
project of the Asia Foundation, 324,581 books and 
journals have been sent to some 15 Asian nations 
through the generosity of American students, pro 
fessors, publishers, booksellers, others. Individuals 
have contributed from their personal collections 
Librarians have sent duplicates of useful books 

A great need still exists for university and col 
lege-level books in good condition published after 
1945; and for pre-1945 works by such standard 
authors as Plato, Dickens, Hawthorne, W. James 
T. Huxley, Hemingway, others of like caliber 

Books of these types will be gratefully accepted 
by the Asia Foundation, which will pay transporta 
tion costs from the donor to San Francisco and 
thence to Asia. Books may be shipped by book rate 
parcel post in packages under 70 pounds (re 
imbursement for which will be sent on receipt of 
donor's postal receipt) or, if quantity is large, by 
motor freight (truck) “collect.” All shipments, or 
que stions concerning criteria shipping and program 
details should be addressed to 

BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 
21 Drumm Street 


/ 


San Francisco 11, Cali 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 495) 


Hid 


Januar) 24. ANGELA MORGAN. author of poetry and 
fiction; lecturer; after a long illness; in Mount 
Marion, New York; eighty-three. Among Miss 
Morgan's books are the verse collections. The How 
Has Struck and Gold on Your Pillou 


January 25, HELEN Mites Davis, editor of Chem 
istyy magazine; author or editor of books on sci 
ence, including New Laws of Matter, which has 
gone through five editions since its early post 
atomic-bomb appearance; of cancer; in Washing 
ton, D.C.; sixty-one 


January 26. BARONESS VON HUTTEN, the former 
BETTINA RIDDLE, novelist; in London, England 
eighty-three. Baroness von Hutten's novels include 


(Continued on page 511) 
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New 
books for 
young people 
from 


NELSON 





A Lantern in 
the Window 


By Atceen Fisnen,. What was the secret 
of the light in the attic? Peter found out 
soon enough: his uncle's farm was a 
station on the Underground Railroad 
Helping runaway slaves on their way 
to freedom in Canada turns out to be 
more exciting than anything Peter ever 
dreamed of doing. IMlustrated by Harper 
Johnson. 128 pages. For boys and girls 


8 to 12 April 26, $2.75 











An Elephant 
in the Family 


By James Praysten Woon. Imagine 
finding an clephant in the barn! Es 
pecially an elephant that can baby sit, 
ind mow lawns, and take the children 
swimming! This charming story book 
is all about a family that does find an 
elephant, the wonderful summer they 
spend together, and a surprise birthday 
party that almost causes a disaster 
Hiustrated throughout with three color 
drawings by Kurt Werth. 64 pages 
7” x 10”. For ages 4 to 9 

May 3, $2.95 





Thirty-Three 
Roads to the 
White House 


By Atcwnenta Powers Gaanam 
Here are boyhood biographies of 
the 33 men who have been elected 
to the highest office in the United 
States. From Washington to Eisen- 
hower, these short sketches reveal 
the traits that helped each of them 
rise to the Presidency. 258 pages 
For boys and girls 10 and up 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the 
RSV Bible 











Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The spring conference of the Washington State 
School Library Association will be held March 29 
40 in Vancouver and will center on ‘The Role of 


the School Library in the School Science Program 


University of Minne 
Minnesota Library 


The Library School of the 
sota im cooperation with the 
Association and the Minnesota State Library Divi 
sion announces the second annual Public Library 
Institute-——dealing with “Public Library Finance and 
Budgets to be held at the University of Minne 
sota April 5-6. Registration blanks and copies of 
the complete program can be obtained from the 
Library School, the University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis 14, Minnesota 


The School of Library Science of the University 
of Southern California will hold an institute on 
public library architecture on April 25-26, the two 
days preceding the Southern District California Li 
brary Association meeting, with the USC School of 
Architecture and practicing architects meeting with 
librarians who have planned or are planning library 
buildings. The institute will be held in the art and 
lecture room of the University of Southern Cali 
fornia Library. Parking permits wall be 
those planning to attend 


sent to 


from 


VAN NOSTRAND 


The 34th annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Library Association will be held April 25-27 on th 
campus of the New Mexico Institute of Mining 
and Technology, Socorro 

‘* 


The Arizona State Library convention will be 
held Aprii 26-27 at the Hotel Valley Ho, Scottsdale 
td 
The annual spring meeting of the Michigan As 
sociation of School Librarians will be held on May 4 
in Wyandotte. 
Ss 8 


Biennial district conferences of the Idaho Stat 
Library Association will be held in Lewiston on 
May 7, Twin Falls on May 9, and Blackfoot on 


May 11 
so 8 


The School of Librarianship, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, will offer the following courses 
during its 1957 summer sessions: First Session 
June 17-July 27: Introductory Classification and 
Cataloging (4 units); School Library Administra 
tion (2 units); Library Work with Children (2 
units); Reference and Government Publications 
(4 units). Second session—July 29-September 
Introduction to Librarianship (2 units); College 
and University Library Administration (2 units); 
Development of the Book (2 units); Special Prob 
lems in Classification and Cataloging (2 units) 
Reading and Reading Interests (2 units) 

All courses are a part of the 
program for the master of library science degree 
which may be completed by students enrolling for 
three to four summers of study. Application for 

(Continued on page 514) 


sé hool S fre gular 


for Spring, 1957 


JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE BEGINNING CRAFTSMAN 


Pack, 


ROSES FOR PLEASURE 


by Greta 


March, 80 pages, fully illustrateed, 


by Richary THomson and Heten Van Pert WILSON, 


March, 224 pages, color plates, 


DECORATING WITH PODS AND CONES 


by Eveanor VAN Rensseraer, March, 160 pages, color plates, 


5 4.95 


PROSPECTS OF NUCLEAR POWER AND TECHNOLOGY 


by Geratp Wenvot, March, 224 pages, 


MODERN AIRMANSHIP 


by New Van Sickie, Cor, USAP, May, 864 pages, illustrated, 


GRASSLAND SEEDS 
by W. 
DICTIONARY OF MICROBIOLOGY 
by Mornis B. Jacons, Maurice 
March, 299 pages, illustrated, 


A. Wrivecer and D. D. Hitt, May, 752 pages, illustrated, 


S$ 6.00 


$10.00 


$12.50 


Gerstein and Wisiam G. Watter, 


$ 6.75 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, N. J. 
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| WORLD GLOBES 


1G3004 30” Globe 


24” polite GLOBE 


Outstanding Features: 


© Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 

© Strong, lightweight, molded wood-fiber plastic 
ball 

© Beautifully colored to show land elevations 

© A wealth of political and cultural data 

© Free ball permits turning or lifting 


G24P15 (illustrated) In Navigator floor 

stand, over-all height of 47 inches. The stand 

is of blond birch or other stained finish. 
This globe 


mountings for table 


in cradle base 
( hoice of five 


is also available 
or desk. 


mountings in all. 


Write for further information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Hlinois 


-inch 
diameter 


New 30 


Illuminated GLOBE 
Colored Politically 


Displays a wide range of detailed 


information, including place 


names, political boundaries, and 
shipping and 

The globe is of transparent plex 
iglas Per is equipped for electric 


illumination from within. 

143004 (illustrated to left) 
Pedestal mounting is of oak or wal 
all height is four feet, 
Engraved edge-lit me 


air routes, 


nut. Over 
six inches. 
motor will 


ridian. The internal 


cause one rotation in 90 seconds. 


Specify voltage and frequency. 


163002 


in’ chrome-plated tubular 


Same globe described 
above 
semi-meridian, Tri 
shelf for atlas 


Equipped with light and cord. 


stand with 


angular wooden 


Send for circular G35 








G24P15 Navigator 24” Globe 
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fev Sprung - 1957 
Mess Spork, Maul Yorke 


By Stuart Hawkins. For residents, as well 
as visitors—an illustrated guide to the 
festival city. 100 scenic wonders, maps, 
tours, hotels, cafes, what to wear, how to 
tip, get about, etc. Many photographs. 

May, $4.95 


Mey Enemy The Cotodile 


By Paul L. Potous. The author spends six 
months a year hunting African crocodiles 
—a deadly and isolating business, fraught 
with tension and excitement. Why does 
he do it? The answers will be both sur- 
prising and informative. Photographs. 


April, $3.50 
Deters’ Choc 


Edited by Phyllis and Albert Blaustein. 
What kind of fiction do doctors read? 
Here are sixteen tales recommended by 
Rusk, Menninger, Paul Dudley White, 
and other famous men of medicine . . . 
Stories by Zweig, Maugham, Buck, Hecht, 
and others. A fine mixture, just what the 
doctors ordered. April, $3.95 






30M 
te he Order today from: 
3 ® WILFRED FUNK, INC. 


153 E. 24th St., New York 10 














Write For 
These 





Newly microcarded is a previously unpublished 
work by Charles Armstrong of the New York State 
Department of Education, concerned with organiza 
tion and development of the Regional Library Serv 
ice Center of the New York State Library, in 
Watertown, New York. Title is: “The First Three 
Years of the Regional Plan for Library Development 
in Lewis, Jefferson, and St. Lawrence Counties 
Copies of this microcard publication can be pur 
chased for $1.50 from: The Bookstore, University 
of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Nav 
Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois 


A 6-page biographical note prepared to accom 
pany an exhibition on the Spanish poet, 1956 Nobel 
Prize winner Juan Ramon Jiménez, includes list of 
publications and translation of a representative 
poetic selection. Copies may be obtained free from 
its author, Robert A. Colby, Language and Literatur 
Librarian, Paul Klapper Library, Queens Colleg« 
Flushing 67, New York 


Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955, a biblio 
graphic review of the medical care, education, em 
ployment, welfare, and psychology of handicapped 
children and adults, has been compiled by Earl ¢ 
Graham and Marjorie M. Mullen, librarian and 
assistant librarian of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. The book indexes 
and annotates 5,214 periodical articles, pamphlets 
and books in one alphabetical listing, by subject 
For price information, write to the publisher 
Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York 36 


Libraries and Learning” is a 19-page, partially 
annotated reading list presented as outline and bib 
liography for English 195, Lawrence Clark Powell's 
upper division U.C.L.A. course introducing students 
to the role of libraries in printing, publishing 
hookselling, book collecting, reading. It include 
required and suggested reading on these and other 
subjects, including the development of printing, the 
rise of libraries, American research libraries, the 
place of books in our culture. A copy may be ob 
tained free from: UCLA Occasional Papers (number 
5), University of California Library, Los Angeles 


The Laymen's National Committee, In in 
nounces the thirteenth annual observance of Na 


tional Sunday School Week, April 8-14, dedicated 


to the religious education of young people of all 


faiths, and this year stressing the theme, ‘Sunday 
School—the Source of Spiritual Strength For 
free materials—posters, programs, radio talks, new 


releases, display suggestions—write to: Laymen 
National Committe, Inc., Hotel Manger Vanderbilt, 
New York 16 

(Continued on page 5\0) 
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NEW 
JUVENILES 
FROM 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Ariel Books and Vision Books 
are distributed in Canada 

by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 











ON 
5 NEW Axel soon Ye 


Susan's Secret 

By Hivpretu C. Waiston. Illustrated 
by W. T. Mars. Just before the Civil 
War young Susan discovers that her 
lovely Vermont home is actually a sta- 
tion on the dangerous Underground 
Railroad. Ages 9-13. Published, $2.75 


Kevin O'Connor and, 
the Light Brigade 


By Leonarn Wispertey. Ireland a 
hundred years ago and the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava are the sub- 
jects of this historical novel by the au- 
thor of The Life of Winston Churchill. 
Ages 12-16. Published, $2.75 


Three Boys and a Girl 
By Marcaretta Brucker. An absorb- 
ing story of a teen-age miss who is at- 
tracted to a well-to-do but unreliable 
young man. Ages 12-16. Published, $2.75 


Y 


Sy, 
Ke 


Powhatan and 
Captain John Smith 


By Orca W. Hart-Quesr. Illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline. The story of the 
battle of wits between Powhatan, the 
Indian chieftain, and Captain John 
Smith, the English adventurer. By the 
author of Wyatt Earp, Marshal of the 
Old West, Ages 9-13 April, $2.75 


Floorburns 

By Joun F. Carson. A fast-moving 
basketball tale about a young athlete 
from the wrong side of the tracks and 
his fight for the friendship of his team 
mates. Ages 12-16. April, $3.00 


Send for complete Ariel catalog 


8 NEW WiSiON. B00Ks 


STORIES OF 
GREAT CATHOLICS TO 
INSPIRE YOUNG HEARTS 
Imprimatur on each volume. 
Durable full cloth binding. 
5% x 8%. 192 pages 
Full color jackets, 2-color endpapers, 
black-and-white illustrations. 
$1.95 each. 


Edmund Campion, 
Hero of God's 
Underground 


By Harotn C. Garnier, s.y. Ilus- 
trated by Rose Goudket. Set in Eliza- 
bethan England, this is the story of the 
young Jesuit who secretly aided Eng 
lish Catholics. (#17) Published 


Modern Crusaders 

By Joun Travers Moore and Rose- 
MARIAN V. Staupacuer. Illustrated by 
John Lawn, Glimpses into the lives and 
work of missionaries throughout the 
world. (#18) Published 


Our Lady 


Came to Fatima 

By Rutrn Fox Hume. Illustrated by 
Leo Manso. How the Lady of Fatima 
appeared to three Portuguese shepherd 
children. (#19) March 


The Bible Story 

THE PROMISED LORD & HIS COMING 
By Carnerine Breese. Illustrated by 
Robb Beebe. The story of the Re 
deemer in the Old and New Testa 
ments. (#20) March 


St. Augustine and 
His Search for Faith 


By Mirron Lomasx. Illustrated by 
Johannes Troyer. First as a mischievous 
schoolboy, later as a teacher, Augustine 
finds his way to faith. (#21) May 


St. Joan, 


the Girl Soldier 

By Lous pe Wout. Illustrated by 
Harry Barton. The story of the peasant 
girl, who was guided through great bat 
tles by heavenly voices. (#22) May 


St. Thomas More 
of London 


By Exszanetu M. Ince. Illustrated by 
Lili Réthi. St. Thomas defies King 
Henry VIII's fight against the Church 
(#23) July 


Mother Seton and 
the Sisters of Charity 


By Arma Power-Warers. Illustrated 
by John Lawn. The life of Elizabeth 
Seton who founded the Sisters of 
Charity in the U.S. (#24) July 














qngs COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO = ul 


t. 
Latter e. 






rT) 





MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES 


¥ 


31/2 ram a 


elected from the list of 

| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
by the Public Libraries 

Division of the A.L.A. 


xk * 
THE NUN’S STORY 


By KATHRYN VULME 
The current #1 Best Seller in non 
fiction. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. $4.00 


THE LAST HURRAH 
By EDWIN O'CONNOR 


Critics’ choice as the, best novel of 
1956. The Atlantic Prize Novel. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $4.00 


THREE SAINTS 
AND A SINNER 


By LOUISE HALL THARP 
“Julia Ward Howe, her sisters and 
her brother, pictured against a rich 
background of 19th-century Boston 
and New York.”—A.L.A. 

Illustrated. 


\e LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + Boston = 


pwreer Books” == 

















$5.00 

















= 
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Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti and Puert 
Rico,” a 35-page, selected bibliography on 
Caribbean area including only islands whicl 
members of the Organization of American Stat 
was prepared for the 7th annual conference on tl 
Caribbean, held at the University of Flori 
December. It was compiled by Norah Albanel 
Nancy Mango, and Victoria Conroy, of the Pars 
American Union's Columbus Memorial Library, an 
Frederick E. Kidder. For free copy, address Mr 
Kidder, Acting Assistant Director, School of Inte: 
American Studies, University of Florida, Gain 
ville 

so 

The American Library Association has made ar 
rangements with the American Travel Association 
to offer European tours especially designed fos 
librarians. This first ATA tour for American | 
brarians has been arranged in two parts to accos 
odate both 243- and 30-day grout Both 
leave New York by air on August 3 Tour A 
($1,057) returning on September | and Tour B 
($969) on August 25, Both tours include Gla A 
Edinburgh, London, Paris, Nice, Rome, Geneva 


Zurich, Hamburg. Tour A adds Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. For details, address ALA Bulletin 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. (DeadI 


for reservations, with $100 deposit per person 
July 3.) 

Gerard L, Alexander, map division, New York 
Public Library, will conduct for the 6th consecuti 


ummer the 1957 Grand Tour of Europe for th 
i 


American Travel Company. This tour visits eleven 


countries: England, Holland, Belgium, Lu» 

bourg, France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy 
Monaco Spain Cost of the all-expense tour | 
$1,325 tourist class or $1,425 cabin class on th 
SS United State June 28-August 21; or $1,505 b 
KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines flight, July 2-Au 

18. For tull details and descriptive folder “L” wri 


to Gerard L. Alexander, c/o American Travel Ce 
pany, 11 West 42d Street, New York 


The Children's Book Council Calendar 
quarterly, lists important dates for the three current 
months, book awards, new books 


406 


publis! 


other news in tl 


field of children's books, For information, addr 

Lucy Tompkins, Executive Secretary, Children 

Book Council, 50 West 53d Street, New York 19 
A limited number of copies of the Fund 


Adult Education Lectures for 1956, "A Businessma 
Looks at the Liberal Arts,’ delivered by Claren 
B. Randall under the sponsorship of Harvard ¢ 
lege, are available upon request from: C. Scott 
Fletcher, President, The Fund for Adult Educatios 
420 Westchester Avenue, White Plains, New York 


Limited supplies of a brochure 
play, which librarians may use to help invite publi 
participation in’ selecting winners of the fort! 


oming ALA Liberty and Justice Book Award 


uitabl 


available on request to: Robert B. Downs, Cha 
man, ALA Intellectual Freedom Committ l 

versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. The awar 
made possible by a Fund for the Republic Grant 





the American Library Association, will be made in 
April for books published in 1956 


Available in limited supply is the new 
staff handbook the Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Public Library, covering everything library 
history to classification and pay plan, all illustrated 
with amusing line drawings. With index. Singl 
copies will be sent free A charge of 
$1 will be made for additional copies. Address 
Alberta Massingill, Personnel Director, Grand 
Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

os 8 

A Catalogue of Book in the Bristol Reference 
Library Which Were Printed Abroad in Language 
Other Than English During the Y ears 147 
(194 pages), the second of a three-part project of 
recataloging all of the library's books publish / 
before 1700, is on sale at 30s Od post free from the 
City Librarian, Central Library, College Green 
Bristol 1, England 


40 I auc 
ot 


from 


on request 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


pas 
Kinesmead 


S05) 


The 


ntinued from 


(< 
Hal 


such titles as Pam, many 


others 


7, ZiSHE WEINPER, Russian-born Yiddish 
and author; in Brooklyn, New York; sixty 
Among the better known of Mr, Weinper’s 
the Prophet 
works 


January 
poet 
four 
volumes of poetry are Poems on 
At the Rich Man's Gate. Other 
novel, reminiscences, biography 


Januar) Rev, Dr. Lewis JOSEPH SHERRILI 
professor at Union Theological Seminary; author of 
books in the field of religious education, including 
Lift l p Your Eyes, The Sirugele of the Soul, The 
Gift of Power; of a heart attack; in New York City; 
sixty-four 


and 
include a 


iO 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a miltlion volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


AMERICAN LETTERS, Plainfield, Vermont 


Francis Golffing, poetry 
Alpin Murphy, prose 


Published twice a year: January, June 





50c per copy, $1.00 per subscription. 











. A 
PHOTO BOOK CATALOG 


Amphoto's brand new, complete catalog of all 
photo books. Lists over 600 titles, cross indexed 
by subject, title, and author. Many new books un 
available elsewhere. Write on your letterhead. 
Amphoto 33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 
IBRARY BULLETIN 
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New Book 
Opens the World 
of Philosophy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


INTRODUCTION 
TO 


PHILOSOPHY 
By Daniel J. Sullivan 


| 


Perhaps one of the best fea 
tures of this work is the excep 
tional clarity and simplicity with 
which the author presents his 
subject. By communicating the 
principal truths of philosophy in 
a way that can be easily under 
stood, he affords every reader 
an excellent opportunity to be 
come acquainted with the na 
ture of philosophy and the 
Chap 


ters are short and to the point 


problems it considers. 





and each has a summary high 
lighting the principal matters 
$3.75 


discussed in it. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1103 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 











¢ More revision than in any other 


edition in Americana history 


The new Alurricana features 


¢ Thousands of new articles 
e The greatest new edition ever published rR : 
| ¢ Thousands of new pictures 


¢ Beautiful new modern binding 
¢ Larger type—larger page 


¢ New printing process 





ee SS 


And now in 1957, after 128 years 
of distinguished reference book 
publishing, The Americana’s re 
markable continuous revision 
process has resulted in its finest 
edition. Here is not only major 
revision of content but. also strik- 
ingly new revision of format. Here 
is a larger, easier to read type page 
Here is whiter, heavier paper 
Here are many more illustrations 
Here is a totally replated set in 
a completely redesigned red and 
black and gold binding. Here is 
The Americana at a new pinnacle 
of efficiency and beauty. 








© Americana Corporation 


The 1957 Americana: 

30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries 
21,000 pages com 
pletely revised in 
the last six years 


The Encyclopedia 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








CHEMICAL 
FORMULARY 


Ed. by H. Bennett 


This most eagerly awaited addition to a famous 
series contains over 2,500 new and tested formulae 
by leading authorities in the chemical industries. 
Packed with detailed, practical, money-making 
information on new products, new methods and 
materials, it is THE reference source for the chem- 
ist or business man seeking a marketable product, 
for the technician needing ready answers to for- 
mulation problems and for the beginner in “every- 
day” chemistry. 
NEW FORMULAE, INSTRUCTIONS, 
SUPPLY SOURCES FOR 
Adhesives, Cosmetics and Drugs, Farm and Gar- 
den Specialties, Food Products, Insecticides, 
lubricants and Oils, Soaps and Detergents, . 
Paints, Polishes, Paper, Photography, Plastics 
and Waxes, Textiles, etc. 





Many successful businesses, large and small, have 
been founded on some formula in the early volumes 


of this unique work. The Chemical Formulary,- 


Vol. X lists a wide array of modern, useful and 
salable products. Its value cannot be overestimated 
and no technical bookshelf or library can be con- 
sidered complete or up-to-date without it, $goo 


TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








AMERICAN CHURCHES 


AND THE NEGRO 
By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. 


“Dr. Willis D. Weatherford 
makes a ringing challenge to the 
churches to catch up with the 
constitution as interpreted by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court.” 

Dr. FRANK P. GRAHAM, 


Former President of 
The University of North Carolina 


Cloth, Price $3.50 


A MODEL-T KING? 
By Rev. Arnold Prater 


Inspiring sermons that will help 
the reader develop an awareness 
of Christ. 

Cloth, Price $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 


Boston 20. 
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admission must be made to the school and to the 
Summer Sessions Office. Tuition fee is $60 for each 


session 
s 8 


The annual conference of the American Theologi 
cal Library Association will be held at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas 


on June 19-21 
os 6 


The 4th annual 6-week Institute on Historical 
and Archival Management will be offered by Rad 
cliffe College with the cosponsorship of the Harvard 
University department of history June 24-August 2 
Designed for college graduates interested in a career 
in archival, musedm, and historical society work 
the course also is open to employees of institutions 
in these fields. The class will be limited to 15, and 
will be conducted as a seminar. Two full-tuition 
scholarships of $200 each are available 
should be addressed to: Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management, 10 Garden Street, Cam 
bridge, 38, Massachusetts 


Two workshops for high school librarians are 
planned by the Library School of the University of 
Southern California. The first, scheduled August 5 
16, will be devoted to aspects of book production 
book selection, and book appreciation. The second 
August 19-30, will consider administrative prob 
lems. School librarians may register for either work 
shop or for both. Two units credit will be given 
for each course (L.S. 562a or L.S. 562b or LS 
562ab). For information, write to: Director, Li 
brary School, University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Officers of the Tennessee Library Association are 


PRESIDENT——Don Ferris 
VICE-PRESICENT—Mary Eleanor Wright 
SECRETARY—Julia Greer 
TREASURER—Ruth Brockette 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Piains, WN. Y. 


Inquiries 

















SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
and service, guaranteed by 25 years 





of 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chetsea Station, Box 22 New York ti, N.Y 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
B 6% @ K ~ our comprehensive stook 
of several hundred 

STECHERT - HAFNER, inc thousand volumes— 
The ar- ae, others through our eM- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 
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IMPORTANT New Books. . . 





PAGEANT PRESS 


NO PEACE WITH THE REGULARS 


By Col. 


facts 
spend billions for 


inside 
we 
cant 
control 
National 


we 


THE PROCESSION MOVES ON 
By Mattie Abney Hartzog ¢ The saga 


of an American family from Civil War to the 
present. A compelling portrait, detailing a way 
of life through sayings 
historical happenings 


RICH AS THE WINE 
By Aland Arthur «+ A probing, analytical 


novel of a woman who finds herself in a two 
fold psychological dilemma. Delves deeply into 
psychoanalysis and psychiatric rehabilitation 


February $3.50 
CITIZEN U.S.A. 
By Rubynn M. English © This novel adds 


a memorable portrait to literature of the Negro 
people in America. Repressions and the effort 
to rise: Ne gro W hite re lations; 
the Negro soldier February 


LANDED ON NEW SHORES 
By Edward L. Schreiber ¢ 11 delight 


ful, whimsical tales depicting an immigrant’s 
adjustments to the big, bountiful, bewildering 
U.S. Warm and credibl February $2.00 


OUT OF THE SUNSET 
By Maura McGrath « Brisk, warm story 


of two indestructible Irish families and their 
pioneer days in Kansas. Rich in history and 
colorful Irish folkways February $3.00 


HER WALL OF SOPHISTICATION 
By Ingeborg Iversen Duffy ¢ A moving 


story of a shy 
veneer of 
longing for 


SAUCER DIARY 
By Israel Norkin « 


space ships and their 
told with power and 
with current events 


fashions 
February $3.50 


customs 


role ot 
$3.50 


social 


reserved girl who has put on a 
sophistication to her deep 


and 


cover 
love acceptance 


December $2.50 


A fascinating tale of 
incredible implications, 
zeal. Linked 
February $3.00 


scientific 


Illus 


William H. Neblett 


Dramatically 
this author 
outmoded military 
professional military coteric 
and a remedy—by a 
Ofthcers Assn January 


projecting 
tells why. 
forces why 
is in 


his contentions 
unneeded 
have peace while the 
A jolting indictment 
President, Reserve 


to support 


former 
$3.00 


SNAPSHOTS, A SEASON IN KOREA 
By Carol E. Camp © An adept, reveal- 


ing portrait of Korea through eyes of a soldier 
stationed — there Salient Korean 
customs, life. Illus $2.50 


MY MOTHER TOLD ME 
By Lucille Culbreath Byrd « 


recollection of the South 
as well as the “New Anecdotes 
family customs, 
tragedies 


ON BEING A MISSIONARY 
By Paul C. Melrose ¢ Engrossing a 


count of the experiences, aims, trials and inner 
joys of a man who spent a mis 
in China, Contrasts expectations with 
conditions met February $2.50 


NEHE: THE STORY OF A 
GREAT BUILDER 


By Mayme A. Swift . Entertaining 
account, for younger readers, of 
Nehemiah returned from captivity to re 
build the famous protective wall of Jerusalem 
Colortul descriptions December $2.50 


MY NAME IS MICHAEL 


By Neil Arlon « Intriguing concept of the 
meaning and purpose of life, projected through 
in imaginative events in Heaven 


before the December $2.00 


features of 


scom January 


Nostalgic 
the Old 
homey and 
courtings high 
December $3.00 


summary 


humorous 


jinks 


40 years as 
siona;ry 


meaningful 
how 





account of 
Creation 


—New Books Previously Announced— 
WOE UNTO YOU, LAWYERS! + Fred 
Rodel! $3.50 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE MANAGEMENT 
© by B.C. Egerter, D.S.C. $15.00 


THE FROWARD MOUTH AND OTHER POEMS 
© by Eleanor Jenks. $2.50 


by 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
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Announcing another imposing 
companion volume to 


The DELL 


... to stimulate reading interest in 
26 of the world’s greatest classics 


GREAT SCENES 
Complete FROM 


and unabridged 


selections from GREAT NOVELS 


BABBITT @« ULYSSES : 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN Edited by Robert Terrall 
YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 
LIGHT IN AUGUST 
MOBY DICK 
ANNA KA2ENINA 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
and 18 other great classics. 











“The only anthology of its kind. It consists of 
passages selected from twenty-six famous novels. 
The passages are of substantial length — scenes, 
episodes, characters portrayed from life—and each 
of them tells a complete story.” 

— Malcolm Cowley 











For a complete list of Dell paperbacks of special educational interest 
write to: Walter B. J. Mitchell, Jr., Educational Director, 
DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Cornell Public Library and Its “Friends” 


By Mrs, Melvin G. de Chazeau 


HIS IS NOT A DRAMATIC STORY of tens 

of thousands of dollars raised for new 
buildings, or a tense struggle with public 
authorities for a location or for appropria- 
tions. It is rather an illustration of what a 
small community, under the generous and 
determined leadership of a few people and 
with the eventual cooperation of many, can 
do to make the most of modest resources and 
bring its library into the center of community 
life where it belongs. 

The Cornell Public Library in Ithaca, New 
York, is a venerable institution, almost one 
hundred years old. It was founded by the 
same Ezra Cornell who gave his name to the 
university; and it is still housed in the mid- 
nineteenth-century building with which he 
endowed it. A substantial portion of its in- 
come is still derived from rentals on a part 
of that building; but its needs have long 
since outgrown them. During the years it 
has endured some very thin times, and when, 
in December 1946, five women met with 
Thelma Harrington, who was then librarian, 
to form a supporting organization, "Friends 
of the Library,” it was very much in need. 
Comparison with the standards set by the 
American Library Association for libraries in 
comparable cities showed it to be below them 
in salaries, book accessions, and tax support. 
Its location on the second floor of its elderly 
building was central and convenient, but cried 


is a member of the Friends of the 


Mrs. de Chazeau 
New York, Writers 


Cornell Public Library and the Ithaca 
Association 
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out for physical improvement in all depart 
ments, 

The seven women who eventually set the 
Friends in motion elected as their first presi 
dent Mrs. Herbert T. Jenkins, who had been 
associated with the staff since 1942 and who, 
later, in 1953, succeeded Miss Harrington as 
librarian. Throughout the ten years of activ 
ity she has been a quiet but resourceful leader. 

The stated purpose of the Friends was to 
“maintain an organization of persons inter- 
ested in books and libraries’’ and to ‘focus 
public attention on library services and 
needs.”" To serve the first end those inter 
ested were invited to join the group. Dues 
were set at one dollar a year, low enough to 
be within the means of everyone. To serve 
the second, an annual book sale was proposed 
which would have the goal of furnishing the 
library with specific kinds of equipment and 
of strengthening the book collection. A se« 
ondary activity was the encouragement of 
giving memorial books and records. A sp 
cial bookplate was designed for this by a 
local artist 

How the organization carried out its pur 
poses can be told in several ways. First, there 
are its statistics. Membership dues and con- 
tributions over the decade Be risen from 
$195 the first year to $480 in 1955. The pro 
ceeds of the annual book sale have increased 
from $461 to $1,530. During this period 
basic library equipment has ‘been augmented 
by a record player, mimeograph and add 
ing machines, a charging machine, book truck, 
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decorations, draperies, partitions, shelving, 
and lights. A record collection has been built 
up, and $4,250 have been given to increase 
the general book collection. But the actual 
impact of the Friends on the community and 
the community's use of and interest in its 
library is only meagerly expressed by these 
figures. A better illustration is to describe 
the methods and results, both direct and in- 
direct, of the most recent book sale. 

After ten years the sale has become an in- 
stitution, an occasion counted on and looked 
forward to by a wide nonmember public. 
Collecting the stock is an all-year-round ac- 
tivity. Books may be brought to the library 
at any time, and hundreds are. Then several 
wecks before the sale a special drive is set in 
motion. In 1955 collection boxes were placed 
at strategic locations, and newspaper, radio, 
and poster publicity was enlisted to encourage 
donations, Everyone was ready and willing 
to help spread the word. Church and fra- 
ternal organizations cooperated by informing 
their members 

Volumes of all kinds were solicited includ 
ing those in foreign languages, textbooks, 
magazines of permanent value, music, and 
records. Ten thousand items were accumu- 
lated. The size of the sale had already begun 
to create problems, Even before 1955 it had 
grown too large to be held in the library 
rooms themselves and had been moved to an 
unfinished, barrack-like third 
floor of the building. This space was ade 
quate in size but inconvenient and unattra 


space on the 


Ithaca Journal 


All ages and sizes participate in the Bring 
it Treasure, Buy a Treasure’ 1956 book 
sale which netted $1,401 


tive; so this year it was decided to make it 
more presentable and useable. The problem 
was to do so without chipping away funds 
needed for the library itself 

A beginning was made by a work commit 
tee of Friends which, bringing rags, buckets 
and mops, scrubbed and scoured for about 
one hundred woman-hours merely eliminating 
cobwebs and dirt. Then various community 
groups were asked to help. A lumber com 
pany gave material for shelving at cost 
masculine members of the Friends, under the 


and 


volunteer supervision of a professional cat 
penter, spent a long week-end putting th 
shelves in place. Another business organiza 
tion gave paint, and a fraternity at Cornell 
furnished the man-power to lay it on. Th 
morale of these workers was maintained by 
coffee and sandwiches served by still other 
Friends. When the time came to sort, pric 
and arrange the books for sale, an attractive 
and convenient setting had been created 
that could be added to the general resources 
of the library as well. The total cost in hard 
cash was a little over $60 

The sale itself was held during a period of 
four days with more hundred 
people assisting and more than two thousand 


orn 


than one 
attending as buyers. The $1,530 of proceed 
was only in part a measure of the achiev 
ment. As the books were sorted in prepara 
tion, 450 were selected as suitable additions 
to the library's own collection. Of those r 
maining after more than 5,000 had been sold 
1,500 were donated to Auburn State 
and smaller numbers to homes, hospitals, and 
other institutions 
were limited. The unuseabl 
waste paper which added $30 to the total 
receipts. Nothing was wasted 

Perhaps the most significant by-product of 
the sale was the way it gave publicity to th 
library's services. Children who helped par 
ents select books from their own shelves 


Prison 


whose reading resources 


re siduc be came 


some perhaps that they themselves had out 


grown—and assisted in delivering them, a 


quired a personal interest and feeling of pro 


They be ame 


about 


prictorship toward the library 


more anxious to find out storyhours 

and 
a 

relation to their school work 


to the sale with their own money 


shelves set up with special 
And they 
to make 


reference 


Cali 


purchases. Some adults became aware for th 


first time of the record collection and, mor 
important, began to take a personal interest 
in seeing expanded those resources which 
could be useful to them. In 
library is kept healthy and growing in 


sponse to demand. For the community at 


this way th 
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Two hundred and thirty-f: 


hour and left the 


large came the benefit of 5,000 books taken 
out of dead storage in private homes and re 
sold at modest prices to those who could make 
them come alive again through us¢ 


Main Objective 


The largest single objective of the 1955 
sale was to create a corner for young adults 
in the main reading room. To do this, special 
shelving was needed in order to separate the 
smaller area from the general space and to 
hold those books which had been carefully 
selected to stimulate and satisfy this age 
group. It also seemed desirable to inaugurate 
this new department with a substantial pur- 
chase of fresh and recent material. The cor 
ner was set up in the brightest part of the 
reading room, between windows, with a col 
lection designed to tempt browsing as well 
as cater to the enthusiasms and hobbies of 
teen-agers. It is a small, comfortable place 
with the same atmosphere of privacy and 
relaxation to be found in a library at home 
It is already being occupied with much pleas- 
ure and profit by our young adults. 

Another objective of the sale was the pur 
chase of nine sets of foreign language records 
This was a direct response to demand on the 
part of the community which includes perhaps 
more than the 
and travelers 
realization of the need for language skills in 


averave number of students 


But it also reflects a growing 
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ur bargain hunters 
thelves looking 


Ithaca Journa 


f the Library 
this! 


Friends 
like 


camel 


a world where military service, widespread 
business contacts, and exchanges of students 
and teachers have become a commonplace 

A third objective of the sale was the put 
chase of a set of folding chairs with a con 
venient rack for storing them—this to enable 
small organizations and interest groups to 
make use of one of the library rooms for 
meetings. This last is a modest acquisition 
but, like the others, important as a means of 
making the library not a mere kiosk for the 
borrowing and returning of books, but rather 
a focal point for the interchange of ideas 
and the enriching of common intellectual 
interests 

It has been mentioned already that, while 
the library still has some income from its 
original endowment, its needs go beyond that 
income. It is now dependent on the public 
funds for growth and basic improvement. An 
organization such as the Friends can furnish 
extras and increase the general collection, but 
it cannot raise salaries or enlarge library per 
sonnel. This has been realized from the be 
ginning so the Friends of the Library, while 
working to contribute what they themselves 
could, have also kept the officials of local 
government informed as to the library's needs 
and its meaning for the community. This has 
never amounted to a political struggle be 
tween factions as in some cities. It has simply 
been a quiet and pe rsistent pre ssure to make 
those responsible for the budget see that a 
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library can be as important as a publi park 
or a golf course, even perhaps as important 
as good roads and a ot force. The result 
has been, over the decade, a more than four 
fold increase in the amount of money appro 
priated annually by the city for its library 


This is by no means all that is hoped for or 
dreamed of —a new building in the not-too 
distant future for one thing—but a patter: 
has been set, and the community is coming 
to know the value and meaning of one of it 
most basic institutions. 





FRIENDS ORGANIZED 


P' BLICITY AND EVENTS worked together in Jack 
sonville to inspire the Jacksonville branch of 
the American Association of University Women to 
sponsor formation of the Friends of the Jackson 
ville Public Library, Inc. More than 250 people 
met on June 14, 1956, voted unanimously to organ 
ize a friends’ group, and elected the first officers 
Incorporation papers were obtained later in the 
summer 


he June 14 meeting was the culmination of six 
months’ planning, surveying, and publicizing by 
AAUW, under the leadership of its president. A 
special library committee had been formed in the 
fall of 1955, which included chairmen of 
tees on education, library, legislation 
publicity, radio, and television 
bership of AAUW worked on addressing enve 
lopes, telephoning, and making posters. The board 


commit 
resolutions 
The general mem 


Chief Librarian Jo epht 
building in a display arranged for an open 
ville, Florida, Public Library, Inc. durine N 
culture by a news paper editorial writes 


library progress 
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ul the photograph ot Jacksonville’ 52-year 
use and membership meeting of Friend 
Ve mbe ’ 


main library's 


of library trustees cooperated with AAU W 
specialized advice. The library administration suj 
plied facts and figures and interpreted library 
needs. The American Library Association also a 
sisted AAUW 

One proof of the effectiveness of the new o 
Zanization 15 a budget increase of more than 
er cent for 1957. Newspaper publicity during th 
ah making period stated the results briefly 

Reflecting a plea made to the budget committ 
by the newly formed Friends of the Public Library 
is an appropriation of $30,000 for neu 
books and related materials The committee 
also approved an expenditure of $5,000 for a sur 
vey of library needs here and preparation of plan 
for a long-range library program. This was another 
recommendation of the library group 


Living 


library 


GRETCHEN GARRISON CONDUIT? 
Librarian 
South Side Branch Library 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida Times-Union 

Old ¢é niy 
t the Jack 
Named “the rusty key’ to Jacksont 
overcrowded conditions are 


1956 


i wid ’ / 


| 
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Read a Book and Sin No More 


THE EARLY YMCA LIBRARIES 


By Doris M. Fletcher 


HE THEME OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, which 
has taken hold of the modern libraries 
with such vigor, is not so new as our Librar- 
ians in the Grey Flannel Suits may think. Sev- 
eral years before the large urban public librar- 
ies opened their doors, the YMCA libraries 
were devising ways of luring the public into 
their reading rooms, nof away from anything 
so simple as our present problem of TV, but 
from the old problem of Sin itself. This, in 
case anyone has forgotten, takes some doing. 
At that time thousands of young men were 
being spilled into the cities on one of those 
waves set in motion by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the nineteenth century was only be- 
ginning to concern itself with their welfare. 
According to the introduction to the 1851 
constitution of this country’s first YMCA: 

Christians in Boston have long seen with sorrow 
the allurements to evil that surround the young men 
of the city, and desired to do something that should 
counteract them. .. . Many a heart has mourned, 
many a prayer ascended, on this account. 

As the New York Association said a year 
later: 

Our objects are no less than the prevention of the 
ruin, physical and spiritual, which overtakes so large 
a portion of the multitude of young men constantly 
arriving in our city, destitute of Christian associates 
and connections. 


With this as its stated purpose it is gratify- 
ing to note that the first act of founding of 
every YMCA as it spread across the country, 
was to open a reading room and library. Li- 
brary service, semi-private at best, left much 
to be desired. William J. Rhees, first librarian 
of the YMCA in Washington, D.C., describes 
the situation in his Manual of Public 
Libraries: 

At the time of the formation of the Association 
(1852) there was no popular or general library or 
reading-room in the city, open in the evening. It 
had long been felt that an establishment of this kind 
was much needed; and in carrying out the plans of 
the Association it was important to provide a suit- 
able place for young men and others to spend their 
evenings in, without resorting to the haunts of vice 
and dissipation, 


Offering competition to the “haunts of vice 
and dissipation’ may not be considered the 
proper province of a library, but it must be 


Doris Fletcher is Librarian of the Marsh Memorial Li 
brary, Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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admitted the challenge was as great as any 
library could have. In meeting it, the YMCA 
libraries were forced into a policy of some 
quite modern public relations, 


In the first place they had to show a hard- 
headed concern for appearance and accessi- 
bility. They wanted no part of the marble 
stairs in which public libraries eventually de- 
lighted. Street level entrances, lights, rugs, 
white paint, warmth, were considered eflective 
means of battling their enemy, the saloon. 
Excerpts from paragraphs on ‘The Choice of 
Rooms’ in the YMCA's Quarterly Reporter 
of April 1858 set forth the ideal library: 

Where -ents are not too exorbitant, we invariably 

prefer that they should be located on the principal 
street of the city or village... . We would have 
large and distinct, though not ostentatious signs 
If possible, the rooms should be accessible through 
the entire day. 
_ The rooms should, wherever possible, be upon the 
first floor... . Better have the rooms small, on the 
first or second floor, than spacious on the fourth or 
fifth. 

The reading room should be carpeted, whenever 
it can be afforded. There is an air about a bare 
floor extremely repulsive to many young men 
Wall decorations, paintings, engravings, etc., add 
materially to the attractions of the rooms The 
manner of filing the papers, etc., must be left to the 
taste of the committees, who should, however, lose 
no opportunity to display the literature to the best 
advantage pee | a young man has neglected to 
read a good book or paper because it was not just 
at his hand. 

Library rooms should, where possible, be separate 
and apart from the reading rooms, that the readers 
may not be disturbed by those coming simply to 


draw books. 


To man these public-relations-conscious li- 
braries it was natural that the YMCA should 
require librarians with some rather unique 
public relations abilities. If we grumble today 
at the growing demand that we be glamorous 
and outgoing as well as able and efficient, we 
should consider without envy the lot of those 
early YMCA librarians. They were expected 
to save souls, lend money, rescue the starving, 
find good boardinghouses for strange young 
men, suggest places of employment, visit the 
sick and dying, reform the intoxicated, and 
always turn a sympathetic car to those in 
trouble. Their reports list the good deeds 
done along with the number of books ac- 
quired and circulated. 
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One would think that with all these social 
welfare activities the YMCA librarians would 
be excused from being bookmen, too. But 
this was not entirely the case. The December 
1859 Young Men's Christian Journal is un- 
relenting in its expectations of what a good 
YMCA librarian should be: 

It will become him to ever have an eye single to 
the important duties of his position. As in the case 
of one entrusted with the library of a purely literary 
or scientific institution, he should have a thorough 
knowledge of books and authors; but he must not 
rest with this. It will be expected, and justly so, 
that he will display a readiness to converse with 
those who frequent the rooms, to aid them in their 
researches, oad, above all to have a deep personal 
interest in their spiritual well-being 

In many little things the Librarian will need to 
exercise a constant and scrupulous care; such, for 
instance, as promptly opening the rooms, properly 
regulating the same, registering the number of visi 
tors, recording the drawing of books, etc., etc. He 
should prepare a monthly report of his labors, to be 
read to the Association. It will generally be his own 
fault if the document is destitute of interest. His 
daily intercourse with the members, and even casual 
observation, will supply abundant material for valu- 
able suggestion, and render him competent to judge 
intelligently of the Association's progress and 
prospects. 


In spite of these demands, the job of “li- 
brarian” often attracted men who really cared 
for books. Reuben B. Poole became librarian 
of the New York YMCA library in 1865 and 
remained there for thirty years. At the time 
of his death in 1895 he was president of the 
New York State Library Association, The 
Washington YMCA library from the begin- 
ning had the services of William J. Rhees, 
chief clerk of the Smithsonian Institution, 
author of the work on the origin and history 
of the Smithsonian, and compiler of The 
Manual of Public Libraries, Institutions and 
Societies, 1859. 

With or without book-wise librarians, the 
most fortunate influence of the public rela- 
tions policy possibly came in the book collec- 
tions. It tended to save them from the fate 
of becoming exclusively and narrowly theo- 
logical. Such books proved to be too low a 
drawing card even in the 1850's. Many of the 
early annual reports of the individual librar- 
ians showed an awareness of public demand 
which should have helped to broaden their 
collections. “Travel is most popular,” or 
“Irving is most called for,” they noted and 
no doubt struggled to supply the need as best 
they could. 


They also had good advice to follow in 
articles in The Watchman by Reuben Poole 
and in the speech by Cephas Brainerd at the 
Cleveland Convention in 1881; 
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When young men are clamoring for McCarthy's 
History of Our Own Times, don't run off and buy 
the costly edition of Dr. Johnson, for the reason that 
no library is complete without it. When they want 
Endymion, don't buy Dr. South's Sermons, valuabl 
in their place as they are. If there is a crowd of 
medical students in the rooms—as at Louisvill 
get books in their specialty, that are not in the 
library of their school. In short, coax the young 
men, by giving them according to their several 
appetites, the best literary food they crave, or that 
they can be made to crave. 

And, as might be expected in these librar 
ies, there was now and then evidence of cen 
sorship trouble, as much political as moral 
In 1853 the Library Committee of the New 
York YMCA successfully excluded from the 
library “a book called Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
But in 1857, when the Library Committee 
of that same Association withdrew the New 
York Express from the reading rooms, a vio 
lent and bitter storm of protest followed. The 
pamphlet, Report of the Investigating Com 
mittee, although published a hundred years 
ago, has a contemporary ring. The Express, 
asa result of this investigation, was eventually 
restored. 

Since only a small portion (one quarter) 
of the books in these YMCA libraries were 
acquired by purchase, it is quite possible that, 
with a few exceptions, their early collections 
were handicapped by the gifts they had to 
accept in the way of discards from personal 
libraries or heavy, unreadable books given for 
the improvement and advancement of morals 

But these early librarians, aware of the at 
tractions on the other side of the street, or 
tracks, counteracted their ponderous volumes 
with a very astute policy of providing hom« 
town newspapers to their homesick public 
Boston reports in 1854 some forty or more 
papers including almost all the available local 
county papers in New England. New York, 
Chicago, Washington provided forcign news 
papers as well. Usually the YMCA library 
was the only place in the city where such 
newspaper collections could be found. Publi 
libraries, when they did arrive, were slow to 
offer this particular form of reading. The 
Boston Public had its first newspaper room 
in 1893, 

We are glad to say that so far as clientel 
went many of these libraries were open freely 
to the public. In St. Paul any citizen or 
stranger might use the library, or any young 
man so long as he had “‘fair’’ moral character 
In Macon, the YMCA had taken over the 
Mechanic's Library and any citizen could usc 
the YMCA library by paying $1 a year. In 
Manchester, New Hampshire, young men 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Professional Responsibility 
By Mary Anne Kernan 


HE STAFF MEETING ended on a solemn 
note as the director called upon the pro- 
fessional responsibility of cach member to 
accomplish the mission of the library. The 
staff filed out of the office as casually and 
silently as the occasion demanded; some were 
bored, others pricked in their consciences, and 
a few preoccupied with impending duties, No 
one rushed to the dictionary for a definition 
of the well known phrase. 

Define it we all may with ease, but to fol- 
low it as a guide in the conduct of our profes- 
sional lives may be more difficult. Therefore, 
a brief re-examination of the implications of 
“esr ages responsibility as applied to li- 

rarians may be useful and provocative. 

We need not enter the ranks of those still 
earnestly quibbling over whether or not li- 
brarianship is a profession. It is, indeed, but 
it cannot rest now on its professional reputa- 
tion and sit smugly “within the ribbons.” 
Upon attaining the rank of professional per- 
sons librarians find they are vested also with 
responsibilities thereunto appertaining. 

Professional responsibility in our work 
means respect for and devotion to the voca- 
tion of librarianship. This entails a dedica- 
tion of oneself to a specific area of informa- 
tion and service. It implies a basic philosophy 
of the goodness of knowledge and a thorough 
commitment to the absorbing and useful task 
of bringing together books and people. Ad- 
mittedly we do this in different ways. The 
Folger Library in Washington, the Miami 
Public Library, Idaho State College Library in 
Pocatello, and the Air University Library at 
Maxwell Air Force Base must, of necessity, 
employ different means to the same end of 
making knowledge available to those who ask 
for it. We all want to provide not simply an 
answer but ‘+e answer, and in as far as we 
are professionally re sponsible we will do just 
that. 

No library school can guarantee that its 
graduates will exhibit at all times this funda 
mental virtue of professional responsibility. 
No Hippocratic oath is required for certifica- 
tion; the graduate is free to follow the dictates 
with which his conscience may curse or bless 
him. The training and nurturing of this valu- 
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able quality is an individual affair requiring 
constart diligence and lively imagination, It 
is primarily continuing self-education and 
character development. 

It means resisting the seductive temptation 
of resting one’s reputation with the public on 
a facility in use of The World Almanac ot 
a favorite encyclopedia when better or addi- 
tional sources of information are unfamiliar 
or a floor or two away in the stacks. It means 
also cultivating a discontent with simply oc 
cupying a slot on an organization chart, secure 
in the certain knowledge of the unquestioned 
scarcity of contenders for that particular slot. 
It means a lifelong study of other people to 
attain with patience the goal of understand- 
ing, to find, when possible, each individual a 
“sympathetic” being, as the Europeans fre- 
quently express it. 

It means fostering a spirit of unity with 
other staff members and overcoming personal 
feelings in pursuit of an end beyond person- 
alities. It means development of the quality 
of resiliency in one’s own bearing, in lieu of 
a naturally sweet and unperturable disposition 
the ability to bounce back when seemingly 
defeated or unbearably irritated. It means 
being proud and not apologetic for one’s pro 
fession, knowing that its returns are not meas- 
used in annual financial statements but in per- 
manent effects on people, oneself included 
We have a high calling and a worthy one; 
we dishonor it and ourselves if we evade the 
professional responsibility we have assumed 


How then, are we ever as individuals to 
achieve the professional perfection so readily 
agreed upon as desirable’ Realistically, it will 
not be achieved by every librarian. However, 
models are not lacking, nor are practical hints 
on how to be what we would like to be 
Perhaps we can achieve our goals only in part 
but all progress will be worth the effort 

Every staff contains some members who are 
aware of the meaning of professional respon 
sibility and who practice it in some, if not all, 
aspects of their work. From them we may 
learn. In the end, however, we must effect an 
integration of example, self-education, and 
self-discipline to accomplish our objective. 

No one is in a better position to continue 
his education than is the librarian, Surrounded 
by the tools and grounded in the methods, he 
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has only to devise a personal system for ab- 
sorbing some of the knowledge always at his 
elbow. Frequently this is left entirely to the 
individual, but many alert administrators have 
realized the value of encouraging staff mem- 
bers to undertake programs of study. Formal 
courses have value and additional degrees in- 
crease prestige and delight boards of trustees 
but frequently individual study in an area of 
conned interest evokes more satisfaction and 
enthusiasm from a staff member. Brushing 
up on a foreign language neglected since col- 
lege or undertaking a reading program in one 
of the sciences may serve to foot the intel- 
lectual morale as well as attending an exten- 
sion course in the local university division. 

Participation in community activities, too, 
is part of the self-education process for those 
who acknowledge their ig ane responsi- 
bility. This may be anything from the League 
of Women Voters to the Little Theater but it 
brings the librarian into contact with members 
of a group in a useful and interesting activity 
outside the library, helping to broaden per- 
sonal contacts and wail the disastrous effects 
of social inbreeding. 


Within our own professional community 
we exhibit likewise the quality of professional 
responsibility by attending association meet- 
ings. Under optimum conditions this happens 
without pressure from above; one goes out of 
interest, with a feeling that such gatherings 
are important to the health of the profession. 
Circumstances less than ideal but nonetheless 
impelling include an 4 ear e on the pro- 
gram, an edict of the director calling for a 
large representation from his staff, or a desire 
to visit a particular part of the country. What- 
ever the motive, it is more profitable to take 
such meetings in measured moderation than 
to aim for a perfect attendance record. 

In the same category with professional 
meetings, though gratefully to be pursued 
somewhat at personal convenience, is profes- 
sional reading. Although professional jour- 
nals frequently have a reputation for being 
dull and tedious this may be a result of basic 
lack of interest at the consumer end or of fail- 
ure to sample these journals widely enough. 
Here if anywhere, the librarian has a real 
forum for expression of ideas, explanation of 
techniques, and appreciation of common prob- 
lems and goals. If the impatient reader will 
only be generous enough to take some part in 
the production of some of the various maga- 
zines of our associations by writing articles or 
simply sending in news notes to the state 
publication, he may find unexpected satisfac- 
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tion and reward in reading these periodicals. 
Writing itself is part of our professional 
responsibility. 

Above and beyond all the fairly obvious 
ways in which we give evidence of our intel- 
lectual good faith in the profession, there is 
the more subtle and troublesome one involv- 
ing self-discipline by which the individual 
shapes a character and personality suited to 
his work. Our relationships to people—the 
public and the staff—depend finally not on 
the courses we took in library school but on 
the humility and good humor with which we 
learn from experience. 

Here there are no specific guides, human 
nature being the sensitive and paradoxical 
stuff it is. For two thousand years the church 
fathers have assailed our sinful selves with 
wise admonition and tactful example. In our 
day these venerable masters are variously 
aided by the professional and amateur psy 
chologists guaranteeing a tranquil life with or 
without drugs. But there is still no miracle 
potion to transform character. We live with 
ourselves and others on a basis of sufferance 
or love. In this realm actions will always 
speak louder than our frustrated ruffling of 
catalog cards. As St, Thomas 4 Kempis quietly 
remarked : 

Verily, when the day of judgment comes, we shall 
not be asked what we have have read, but what we 


have done; nor how well we have spoken, but how 
religiously we have lived. 


Our “age tarps responsibility as librarians 


demands that we realize our potentialities as 
complete individuals by continuing to grow 
intellectually and spiritually. It requires that 
we fight the illiteracy of librarians instead of 
making condescending jokes about the illiter- 
acy of patrons. It requires that we refrain 
from trading on a professional reputation 
that is seldom challenged. It requires that we 
stop being smug and overprotective about the 
little we know, since we cannot lose by shar- 
ing, even when this means filling in a gap in 
another staff member's knowledge. 

Our profession should be a proud one in 
which professional responsibility is practiced 
both instinctively and artfully. This requires 
a sound recognition of the obligations as 
sumed by each individual upon entering the 
profession. If we are to be worthy keepers of 
the keys of knowledge we must be tireless and 
cheerful in discharging our trust. Professional! 
responsibility is an individual and collective 
challenge to librarianship. Properly recog- 
nized it will enable every library to perform 
its mussion. 
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Wier ALICE FELL DOWN THE RABBIT 
HOLE, she was moved to exclaim, 
“Curiouser and curioser.”’ 

Having: just finished making a report on 
library publicity, I am quite as astonished as 
Alice was on that historic day, and I can only 
enhance her remark by saying, “It's the 
curiousest !”’ 

What strikes me as supremely curious about 
library news releases is the sometime quality 
of the who—sometimes who is mentioned; 
more often who is not. 

To be more specific, I found the name of 
a person, or persons, mentioned in only 19 
out of 60 library news releases, whereas the 
what, when, and where were featured in each 
of these 60 releases. The releases were of all 
kinds, from reports to handouts, and included 
features as well as straight news stories, 

If I were a librarian and steeped in library 
traditions, I might not find this exceedingly 
low proportion of ‘whos’ unusual, but I am 
not yet a librarian. As a one-time journalist, 
I am only a student of library science. Hav- 
ing a journalistic background, I regard a news 
release without who in it as comparable to a 
school without a teacher or a library without 
a book. 

The very fact that library news releases can 
be put out for public consumption without a 
mention of the who is so unusual as to be, in 
itself, a newsworthy item, but I think this is 
not good publicity for the library. 

Having discovered that who is often left 
out of library publicity, my purpose is to ex- 
plain why I think who should be put back 
into the library story and to suggest practical 
ways of doing this. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the purpose 
of library publicity is to acquaint the public 
with library materials, to increase the use of 
library services, and to create good will for 
the library. In order to accomplish these ends, 
it is essential that library news releases should 
be read. In order that they should attract 
readers, they should name names. 

It is generally believed by newspaper men 
that the more names in the story, the more 

* Report for a class in Administration of Libraries, given 


at the University of Southern California. 
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Naming the Who’ 


By Carol Nunn 


readers for the story. They say, and have been 
saying for ever so many years now, “names 
make news.”’ Unquestionably, names add in 
terest and appeal, a personal touch, to a story 

Regardless of prevailing library policy, the 
who is an essential, inescapable part of a story, 
any story. Once upon a time reporters wrote 
up newspaper stories. They even came around 
and wrote up library stories, but today it is 
expected that stories about institutions, asso 
ciations, and societies of one sort or another 
will be written up by publicity people and 
turned over to the papers or other channels 
of communication. In other words, it is the 
librarian, himself, or his assistant, who is 
expected to write up the library story. 

The reporter would never have dreamed of 
leaving who out of a story and the librarian 
(whether a — ity expert or not) should 
not dream of leaving it out now, because to- 
day's news story is tomorrow's history; and 
history, to be accurate, must include the who 
as well as the what, where, and when. 

Since the librarian must now turn into a 
reporter, he has an ethical responsibility (as 
a reporter) to tell the taxpayer not only hou 
his money is spent but also who spends it. | 
do not mean by this that the librarian should 
go to the length of compiling and publishing 
a list of employees, but rather that he should 
name employees whenever it is logical and 
natural to do so. By doing this, he gives out 
the vital information that the library is staffed 
and run by responsible individuals, which 
counteracts a tendency on the part of the pub- 
lic to regard librarians as nameless nonenti 
ties or, what is perhaps worse, as “‘odd-balls.” 

By telling who does what in a library, the 
librarian, or his public relations assistant, 
could give recognition to members of the staff 
Since a little recognition can go a long way 
toward increasing a feeling of individual 
worth and creating human happiness, this 
seems a worth-while thing to do 

By giving what might be termed suitable 
publicity to personnel, the publicist would, in 
the course of time, succeed in giving the li 
brarian a more attractive personality than he 
now possesses in the public mind, This would 
help in securing future recruits for the library 
profession, which is, | understand, a matter 
of no small moment. 
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Putting who into the library story requires 
more of thoughtfulness and consideration on 
the part of the publicist than of literary or 
reportorial skill. 

All stories issued to newspapers from the 
library should name a specific member of the 
library staff. If the story involves a change of 
policy, it is appropriate that the announce- 
ment should come from the head librarian. 
If the story involves new acquisitions, the an- 
nouncement could well come from the head 
of the order department. If it involves serv- 
ices for children, let the children’s librarian 
be quoted. If it involves reference materials, 
let the information come from the reference 
librarian himself. The point to this argument 
is that news releases should not be issued by 
the library per se, but by some one specific 
member of the library staff. This is accepted 
reportorial practice on the one hand and better 
publicity on the other. 

The naming of names in library publicity 
should neither begin nor end with newspaper 
stories. 

In writing up the annual report, it does not 
seem enough to say that a certain department 
accomplished certain things. One can as easily 
and more effectively say that a certain depatt- 
ment, headed by John Doe, accomplished 
these things. Since the success of the depart- 
ment is due to Doe, he is important and 
should not be ignored—espec ially since his 
recognition requires only the addition of one 
small phrase to the text. 

For my own part, I should like to see the 
name of the compiler of any booklist printed 
at the end of his list. Of the 24 booklists 
which I surveyed, only two, both issued by 
the Enoch Pratt Free library, included the 
name of the compiler. By printing the name 
of the compiler, it might be possible to estab- 
lish in the public mind the idea that the 
library actually has book experts and/or sub- 
ject experts on its staff—an idea which I doubt 
often occurs to anyone. 

Similarly, I think the display artist should 
be given credit for arranging any particularly 
outstanding library exhibit. Credit could be 
given in a newspaper story and it could also 
be given by printing up a small sign, saying, 
ARRANGEMENT BY JANE JOE, or whatever 
the name might be. 

The absence of names in library publicity 
makes me suspect that librarians, as people, 
have lived too long in the shadow of great 
books and have been unduly humbled by the 
giants of the written word. As a result, they 
are all too willing to hide their own lights 
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under bushels of books. Surely, now, it is in 

the interest of good public relations that the 

librarian, as an individual, should be seen by 

the public and known to the patron. Only by 

such acquaintance can he effectively discharge 

his duty of getting the right book to the right 
=rson. 

The extent to which a named and known 
librarian can be useful in extending library 
service was brought home to me recently when 
I, myself, squarely faced that — which 
must trouble every library publicist—How on 
earth could I ever tell a// the people about a// 
the books and services which the library 
provides ? 

How, I wondered, would I go about telling 
all potential users of the Readers’ Guide? Of 
the patent files? Of the hundreds of different 
kinds of directories? Of interlibrary loan? 
Of microfilm service? Of photostats ? 

To date, there has been no publicity ade- 
quate to this task. Since all avenues of com- 
munication and all arts of advertising have 
been used to this end, how, I asked myself, 
would I go about improving on present 
procedures ? 

The answer came to me in a flash: One can 
achieve this end, not by increasing publicity 
about library materials and services, which 
are so rich, varied, and endless as to be next 
to uncountable, but by increasing publicity 
about the librarian himself. 

In publicizing the librarian, I would take 
a leaf from the dentists, who boldly plead for 
dental health by stating, in words that any one 
can read: BRUSH YOUR TEETH TWICE A DAY 
AND SEE YOUR DENTIST TWICE A YEAR, 

If patrons, generally, knew that the librar 
ian, and more especially the reference librar- 
ian, could provide them with information as 
easily, as expertly, as effectively, and much 
more cheaply, than the dentist provides them 
with good dental health, I think we should 
see a real renaissance in library use. 

One might advertise: FOR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. If 
this were stressed, not only in newspaper sto- 
ries, but on, radio and television announce- 
ments, on poster panels, on car cards, on |i 
brary displays of all kinds, the idea that the 
reference librarian could provide all kinds of 
information would ultimately become a part 
of general knowledge. 

One of the difficulties in the way of putting 
across such a program as this lies in the fact 
that the average patron meets only clerks in 
his use of the library and tends to judge all 

(Continued on page 528) 
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We Used Our Camera 


]. Kelleher 


By Loraine 


UR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY has 

instituted a program which will go into 
its second year this fall. Colored slides were 
taken by a member of the science depart- 
ment, who is also the moderator of the pho- 
tography club, of scenes and materials in the 
library and school for the purpose of intro- 
ducing new students to the library. The slides 
are intended to be primarily introductory 
rather than teaching. 

Two sets of slides have been taken. The 
first set was on a 36-frame roll of film. We 
found that we needed to take another set for 
various reasons: some out-of-focus shots of 
catalog cards and small print needed to be 
retaken; other slides suggested themselves to 
supplement the first set; more pictures of stu- 
dents, especially the new class, were desired. 
Therefore another set was taken. 

The technical aspects of the photography 
were left completely in the capable hands of 
our photographer. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing such an interested person willing to 
undertake the job. The shots were taken dur- 
ing his free periods, lunch hours, after school, 
and some time was scheduled by the principal 
to free this teacher from his homeroom duties. 
The principal offered his support and interest 
to the program and encouraged it in every 
way. Financial support was given by the 
school. The librarian planned what the slides 
would consist of, the photographer, Charles 
Disare, planned how to take te} shot (light- 
ing, lense opening and speed, etc.). The ex- 
pense involved consisted only of the cost of 
the film, developing and flash bulbs, 

One problem, a minor one, in taking these 
slides was the preparation of materials by the 
librarian and the planning of what was to be 
taken where and when, This problem was 
resolved however with a little concentration. 

When the program was planned, the lit- 
erature of education and librarianship was 
searched to see if any other school had suc- 
cessfully attempted this, so that we might 
profit in our planning. Very little was found 
on this phase of audio-visual work. So that 
others might gain a little from our experience, 
this is being written. 

A list of the slide topics follows: 


Loraine Kelleher is Librarian of the South Junior High 
School Library, Newburg, New York. 
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I What is the library? (student holding sign) 

1. View of the circulation desk from the en- 
trance (three students, library club mem- 
ber behind the desk) 

2. View of the library from one end of the 
room (students at tables, shelves, etc.) 

3. Same as above from the other end of the 
library 

4. View of the location of the card catalog 
(student) 

5. Dictionary stand (student) 


I] Why and when to use the library (student hold- 

ing sign) 

1. Student reading in a comfortable chair 

2. ‘Browsing’ —students at shelves 

3. Classroom scene with something on the 
board to lead to library use 

4. Location of encyclopedias, reference books, 
magazine rack 

5. Shop class 

6. Home economics class 

7. Club group 


Ill How to use the library (student holding sign) 
1. Close-up of books on the shelf—fiction 
2. Close-up of books on the shelf—nonfiction 
3.Card catalog—outside with guides on 
drawers 
4. Card catalog—one drawer, close-up show- 
ing guide cards 
5. Three catalog cards for the same book 
fiction 
6. Three catalog cards for the same book— 
nonfiction 
7. Close-up of one card with the call number, 
author, and title indicated 
8. Shot of shelves with children standing with 
cards (100's, 200's, etc.) to,show how the 
nonfiction books are arranged on the 
shelves, 
9. Over the shoulder shot of a hand taking a 
book from the shelf 
10. Inside back of book with card pulled out of 
pocket to illustrate date due stamped on 
date slip and card, and signature 
11. Student at desk checking out book 
12. Close-up of book card 
13. Overdue notice 
14. Reserve notice 
15. Neat shelves—"‘before’’ 
16. Messy shelves—'‘after” 
17. Bulletin board display 
Where to find information in a book (student 
holding sign) 
1. Cover 
2. Title page 
4. Table of contents 
4. Index 


About ten shots of interesting book covers 
Finish with number one again 


These slides were well received by the stu- 


dents and seemed to stimulate their interest 
in the library. Our school has no elementary 
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school libraries so this was their first formal 
mL glee h to libraries other than their use of 
the po library. The seventh graders defi- 
nitely circulated more books than in the pre- 
vious year. No survey was undertaken to 
determine why but it is believed that a part 
of their interest could be traced to their in- 
troduction to library services. 

Slides were decided upon rather than film- 
strips because of their flexibility. Faculty 
members were present with their classes when 
the slides were shown to their classes. The 
presentation can be given in any room in 
the building or in the auditorium, to large 
er small groups. We preferred the smaller 
groups, so showed them to cach seventh 
grade separately and to all new eighth and 
ninth graders. 

The decision as to whether or not to tape 
or record the lecture was rejected, It was felt 
that student reaction and student response 
could be better motivated and aeieal with 
a personal presentation, Speed ot presenta- 
tion could be adjusted to class conditions 
(discipline, questions, amount of time avail- 
able). Personal lectures can also be adapted 
to the age level of the group. 

It was felt that these slides taken in our 
library with our students were more suited to 
our needs and cheaper than commercial film 
strips which are for a higher level and are 
a little too detailed for junior high. 


Our program is young enough to be in a 
temporary form. We hope to enlarge the 
program to include an introduction to the 
public library when our students are old 
enough to use the young people's section of 
the adult department. Boys and girls move 
into this section when they graduate to the 
ninth grade, so an ideal time to show this 
possible set of slides would be just before 
their summer vacation. 

Our success with these slides has been en- 
couraging. We have found it cheap and 
profitable 


READ A BOOK AND 
SIN NO MORE 


(Continued from page 522) 

were charged $1 and ladies 50 cents. In Mon- 
treal, if you were poor or in jail or in the 
hospital, you might have your books free. 

Books in the YMCA were always expend- 
able. Their workers took them wherever they 
went—into foreign cities, into the railroad 
towns, into Civil War camps where their 
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“bound volumes” were distributed along with 
their “loaves of fresh, soft bread.” 

As a final act of public relations the YMCA 
libraries can be credited with the unusual act 
of not outliving their usefulness. When pub 
lic libraries were established and the Ameri- 
can Library Association came into being, the 
YMCA libraries withdrew from the field 
They could not compete and, besides, they 
had found other ways of keeping their young 
men from ruin. Their readers and often their 
book collections were turned over to the pub- 
lic libraries; and, if their original mission of 
combatting sin was not accepted, at least some 
of the methods of dealing with it have found 
favor. 


s 8 
NAMING THE WHO 


(Continued from page 526) 
librarians on this basis. As a consequence 
(and here I speak from personal experience ), 
he does not im a great deal of respect for 
the wisdom and enlightenment of aie 
in general. 

Another difficulty in the program is that the 
words ‘‘reference librarian’ do not lend them 
selves to easy speech. They are not catchy. 
Perhaps librarians who read this article will 
come up with a suitable way out of these diff 
culties, and a better way than I can suggest 
My suggestion is that librarians, or especially 
reference librarians, should be called “‘bibli 
ographers.”’ 

The title “bibliographer’’ is quite as easy 
to say and quite as important-sounding as, for 
example, the title ‘‘pediatrician."’ A bibliog 
rapher, being some one special with special 
training and education, would not, by the 
force of habitual association, become confused 
with a clerk. 

A patron could be expected to go to the 
desk at his public library and say, ‘I want to 
see the bibliographer,”” in much the same way 
he now goes to his physician's office and says 
to the receptionist, ‘I want to see the doctor.’ 

I think that if people generally could come 
to see that the sRoasion or the reference li 
brarian, or the bibliographer (regardless of 
what he may be called) is a veritable fountain 
head of information, the task of getting the 
right book, or the most useful service, to 
the right person would be immeasurably 
lightened. 

Since it is quite impossible to enumerate 
in its entirety what the library has and w/at 
the library offers, let us now concentrate on 
the who. This is easier. And I think it will 
prove more effective. 
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Books Sandwiched In 


By Marion 


ITERATURE AND LUNCH were offered by 

the Friends of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary in what seemed to be a practically un- 
beatable combination. During a ten-week 
series more than 2,600 people came to the 
main library for the Tuesday noon programs 
when well known local people reviewed 
books. 

The whole thing began when the board of 
trustees of the Friends group picked a book 
review series from a list of project potentials 
suggested by the library. A committee was 
chosen to work with the director of the library 
and the public relations office. 

Promotion started two months in advance 
with a letter signed by the committee chair- 
man and sent to about 75 key businessmen in 
the downtown area asking if they thought 
the project would catch on. It didn’t do a bit 
of harm that the chairman was on a first-name 
basis with most of them and that the letter 
bore the stamp of his inimitable brand of 
humor. 

One of the recipients was a columnist for 
the morning paper. He responded immedi- 
ately with a request that he be allowed to 
break the story. We were delighted when he 
devoted two full newspaper columns on the 
first page of the city section to “Books Sand- 
wiched In.”” (We had cribbed the name from 
Syracuse Public Library and are duly grate- 
ful.) 

We advertised our program from 12:13 to 
12:52 P.M. to emphasize the fact that it 
would keep within the lunch hour and we 
held very carefully to this timing. Notices 
went to all local papers and house organs. 
Posters with help-yourself program book- 
marks were distributed to office buildings, 
plants, organizations where people congre- 
gate. 


The delicatessen of a local department 
store agreed to supply a box lunch with sand- 
wich, salad, cake, napkin, and wooden spoon. 
They brought along large urns of coffee and 
cartons of milk. We sold the lunch plus a 
beverage for 75c. People who wished to 
bring their own lunch could obtain a bever- 
age for 10c. 


Marion Simmons is Public Relations Director of the 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 
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L. Simmons 


Having publicized the series, we hoped for 
50 people but had plans for seating 80 around 
tables in one of the library's meeting rooms. 
Reservations for lunches were requested by 
9 P.M. the evening before the review. . . . 
But by mid-afteronon the switchboard re- 
ported 150 reservations and we called a halt. 

That first review day was bedlam! We 
transferred to the auditorium which seats 260 
and decided people would just have to eat on 
their laps. At 11:30 the club women and 
housewives began to arrive. By the time the 
workers came after 12:00 they could scarcely 
get off the elevator on the third floor, We 
tried to set up chairs in the corridor, but 
people couldn't hear, Lunches and coffee were 
consumed off the window sills in the corridor 
outside the auditorium. In other words, we 
were swamped with about 400 people 

When it was over, one of the early comers 
left with the comment, ‘I don't know when 
I've spent such a nice, restful lunch hour!” 
As for ourselves, we were about ready for the 
ministrations of the speaker, a widely respect- 
ed local psychiatrist who reviewed the Walk. 
er Winslow biography, The Menninger Story. 

A quick rehash on the part of the Friends 
trustees brought approval for purchase of 
sound equipment with four loud speakers. 
We set this up in the corridor and in a near-by 
conference room, so that an overflow crowd 
could hear. On subsequent weeks we had 
other large crowds, but no more bedlam, 
We dispensed food down the corridor near 
the elevator, rather than just outside the audi- 
torium doors, to remove the hubbub. People 
seemed not to mind balancing food and cof- 
fee on their laps. At any rate, they kept on 
coming. 

The program offered a nice balance of 
material. Some of the books were suggested 
to the reviewers; some were their own choice 
After The Menninger Story we had The Ac- 
cident by Masters, reviewed by the head of 
our fiction division; Cooper's The Right To 
Know, reviewed by the executive vice-presi- 
dent of a New York state newspaper chain ; 
books on the scrolls from the Dead Sea dis 
cussed by a young rabbi; the head of the li- 
brary’s department of work with children 
discussed “A New Respect for the American 

(Continued on page 531) 
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Olympic Champ Plugs New Dallas 
Young Adult Program 


By Ray M. Fr) 


PROCLAMATION 
oO} the 
Mayor oa; the City oT Dall, 


WHEREAS, on March 14, 1956, the Young Adult 
Department of the Dallas Public Library will have 
as their guest Robert Bruce Mathias, the 1948 and 
1952 Olympic Decathlon Champion, and 

WHEREAS, the new Young Adult Department was 
organized to make good books available to the 
young people of Dallas and to introduce them to 
adult reading; and 

WHEREAS, Bob Mathias is interested in young 
adult programs which aim to stimulate improved 
cultural activities among teen-agers 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as Mayor of the City of Dallas, do 
hereby proclaim Wednesday, March 14, 1956, as 


BOB MATHIAS DAY IN DALLA 


R. L. THORNTON, Mayor 
of the City of Dalla 


HIS PROCLAMATION touched off two day ; 
of activities for the newly organized 
Young Adult Department which left us all 
winded but pleased over the publicity and 
prestige that Bob Mathias’ visit brought us 
He took every cue and left no doubt that he 


Ray Fry is Coordinator of Young Adult Service the 
Dallas, Texas, Public Library 


will be as successful with his television show 
as he was clearing the hurdles at Helsinki 

The idea behind his visit was to get some 
accepted personality’’ outside the library field 
to help make Dallas young adults aware of 
the library and to help make them feel that 
reading is a natural and pleasant activity 
whether you are an honor student, an athlete 
a drape, a cheerleader, a vocational major, of 
just plain Mary Jones or Bill Smith 

Lieutenant Mathias obtained clearance from 
the Marine base at Camp Pendleton, Califor 
nia, for the visit and Dallas’ civic-conscious 
First National Bank sponsored his trip 

We met Bob at Love Field at 6:25 A.M. on 
March 14, ‘Bob Mathias Day,” in the new 
city Cadillac. His flight was a few minutes 
early, and we located him in the terminal 
lobby surrounded by students, Both papers 
had already carried news of his visit 

During the next two days, the man who 
won the Olympic decathlon championship at 
the age of 17 and who broke nine out of ten 
of Jim Thorpe’s records and now holds the 
world’s record for the greatest number of 
points scored in the Olympics, worked 
worked with enthusiasm for the Young Adult 
Department of the Dallas Public Library 
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Young Adult Reading Lists 


Two press conferences were held in the 
Young Adult Department on Wednesday, one 
at ten in the morning for the city papers, 
television, and radio stations, and one at four 
in the afternoon for the high school papers. 
Bob's sincere interest in young people was 
evident as the questions were fired at him by 
the eight reporters at cach session. 

As a result of the press conferences, Bob 
appeared on two television news programs 
and three radio programs. There were some 
eleven newspaper articles and six pictures 
concerning his visit in the papers. Six articles 


and three pictures appeared in school papers. 


Bob had interviews with the Mayor and the 
president of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, and spoke at the Salesmanship Club. 

Accompanied by the library director, we 
were luncheon guests of First National Bank 
on Wednesday and Neiman-Marcus on Thurs- 
day. Other groups were anxious to help en- 
tertain such an outstanding person as Bob 
Mathias. A country club called to ask him 
out for a visit and his fraternity at Southern 
Methodist University also invited him. Bob 
made appearances at three high schools and 
our Oak Cliff Branch Library. 


At the two evening programs in the audi- 
torium of the new Dallas Public Library, Bob 
talked about his career, the Olympics, read- 
ing, and the library. We also showed the 
Encyclopedia Britannica film featuring Bob 
Mathias demonstrating the ten decathlon 
events. He was introduced one evening by 
the executive director of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (Southwest Branch) and the other eve- 
ning by a local sports announcer. Jan Reed, 
an Australian ex-Olympic participant, was a 
featured guest and talked briefly about the 
1956 Olympics. Other special guests included 
the championship North Dallas High School 
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basketball team and outstanding athletes rep- 
resenting the various Dallas high schools. 

Repeatedly Bob told groups why he was in 
Dallas and why the young adult program was 
important, His talks were always adapted to 
his audience. Trying to conclude his pro- 
grams was a problem cach time—the young 
people would have stayed indefinitely. 

We know that many teen-agers have 
limited knowledge which makes them feel 
that only ‘‘squares”’ are seen in a library unless 
forced there by a school assignment. Perhaps 
some Dallas young people now have a differ- 
ent slant since Olympic Decathlon Champion 
Bob Mathias’ visit to the Dallas Public Li- 
brary. We know that many of them are now 
aware that we have a young adult department 
for them. 


a 
BOOKS SANDWICHED IN 


(Continued from page 529) 


Indian in Books for Children’’; three novels 
on Africa reviewed by a specialist on that 
continent from the University of Rochester ; 
the Pygmalion legend from Shaw to “My 
Fair Lady,” with the head of the university's 
English department ; a minister reviewed The 
Wall of God, by Weatherhead ; a history pro- 
fessor reviewed Rochester, the Quest for 
Quality, 1890-1925 by McKelvey; and the 
series wound up with a review of Brandeis, 
Free Man's Life, done by a local lawyer and 
TV personality. 

At the last three sessions we distributed 
questionnaires to get an opinion poll on the 
whole idea, the food situation, suggestions for 
subsequent series. Approval has been unani- 
mous. We have enough speakers and sub- 
jects suggested to run several series. Of the 
people who filled out questionnaires, 59 per 
cent said they came from work. 

All of the speakers participated out of the 
kindness of their hearts, and we had no re- 
fusals. Each one received a gift book and an 
honorary membership in the Friends organi- 
zation in appreciation. 

Most important of all, the series fulfilled 
its purpose of bringing people to the library. 
It was most gratifying to see the lines of 
people waiting to have books charged out 
after the meetings. Despite the fact that ad- 
ditional copies of the books in the series were 
purchased for the library by the Friends, there 
has been increased demand for every title 
mentioned by the reviewers. 

And so—-we'll be having another series 
next fall. Why don't you try it? 
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STAFF-READER RELATIONSHIP IN THE CIRCULATION LIBRARY 
By David L. Houldridge 


wie 1 FIRST BEGAN CONSIDERING A 

CAREER IN LIBRARIANSHIP, I went to 
see the librarian of the city in which I was 
then living. He asked what it was that had 
attracted me to the profession and I replied 
an interest in books and reading. He agreed 
that this was certainly a prerequisite, but was 
quick to add that an interest in people and an 
ability to get on well with them was equally 
important. 

During the six years since that interview 
I have often realized how well placed his 
emphasis was, for without a poo approach 
to people we cannot properly accomplish our 
aim, the encouragement of reading. Book 
knowledge is, of course, a first essential in 
all librarians, but it alone is not sufficient to 
ensure good service. The librarian is a kind 
of middleman, for the extent to which the 
books on his shelves receive full and satisfy- 
ing use largely depends upon his attitude to 
the people who come to his library. Viewed 
from this angle his job is a challenging one; 
it demands patience, courtesy, a sense of 
humor, an understanding of people and the 
ability to talk easily to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. 

Development of a good staff-reader rela- 
tionship 1s particularly necessary in public 
libraries where so many people need assistance 
in locating the books and information they 
require. Where better can this begin than at 
the registration desk? The situation is always 
conditioned by the number of staff available, 
but if someone pushes a card at a new reader, 
mutters “Fill out this, please,’ and then dis- 
appears for five minutes, it is small wonder 
if the borrower gets the idea that the staff 
are not much concerned with him and his 
needs. If on the other hand his registration 
is taken in a pleasant, unhurried manner and 
he is further asked whether there is some 
specific title or section of the library that in 
terests him, he will feel that he is being 
treated as an individual, not as just another 
unit in a statistical report. This latter point 
asking new readers whether they have any 


David Houldridge is an English Librarian presently on 
the staff of the Adult Circulation Division, Toronto Publi 
Libraries, Ontario, Canada.- 
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immediate requests — is an important one. 
Having worked for some time in a new branch 
library serving a community hitherto without 
public library facilities, 1 would estimate that 
upwards of 70 per cent of the people coming 
into a public library for the first time do so 
with some particular title, query, or type of 
book in mind. If we can assist them at the 
outset, they will feel encouraged to approach 
the staff on future occasions, and will be well 
on the way to understanding why librarians 
are really there! Good layout, adequate shelf 
guiding, an accurate catalog, and tasteful dis- 
plays are all excellent aids towards good serv- 
ice, but the essential thing is for the reader 
to realize that staff members are able and 
willing to assist him should he so desire. 

If all readers did realize this our work 
would be much simpler, but there is a type of 
person who seems reluctant to approach the 
staff desk when needing assistance. I think 
we all know him well enough: he stands in 
front of a stack of books, or in the middle 
of the floor, looking around in a puzzled 
manner, occasionally glancing furtively, and 
maybe hopefully towards the staff desk. You 
in turn glance back (when he’s not looking ), 
knowing full well that you could likely answer 
his unasked question quite easily, yet feeling 
that somehow it would not be politic to walk 
over and say, “Pardon me, but you look kind 
of lost; what's the trouble?’ 

How can we best approach such people? 
There are no hard and fast rules. Sometimes 
if you catch a person's eye he will come over 
and speak to you; at other times if you leave 
the staff desk and go to the catalog or shelves 
he will approach you there. People who feel 
shy about ‘‘disturbing’’ a librarian at the staff 
desk will often speak to one who is away 
from it. For this reason it is useful where 
practical to have a member of the staff work- 
ing at the shelves or away from the main desk 
from time to time, thus enabling readers to 
make a more informal approach. Teen-agers 
in particular will often take advantage of such 
opportunities. What librarians at the staff 
desk should avoid above all else is giving the 
impression that they are engaged on some 

(Continued on page 534) 
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TV—Friend or Foe? 


By Eleanor F. Brown 


N SPITE OF DIRE PREDICTIONS from those 

who still think a library is a place for 
books, period, we put television in our li- 
brary; or rather, we looked around for some 
civic group that would put it in for us, We 
found the Bend Soroptomist Club, a fine 
group that has done much in our community. 
They bought us a new 1957 model Hoffman 
console; the local cable company installed the 
cable free and excused us from rental; the 
radio and TV dealer gave a wholesale price. 

Inasmuch as we were the first library in 
Oregon to start circulating phonograph rec- 
ords; one of the first of the small ~ medi- 
um-sized libraries to put in listening rooms 
for both children po adults; and for years 
have circulated pocket books, maps, sheet 
music, and of course the usual pamphlets and 
periodicals ; besides acting as a home-finding 
agency for kittens and puppies (we display 
them invitingly in a glass case) one would 
think our public would expect almost any- 
thing from us. But there are always a few 
die-hards. Our TV experiment has nonethe- 
less been successful. We had four reasons for 
wanting a television set: 

1. To act as a drawing card for children, espec- 
ially nonreaders. We wanted to get them into the 
library and at least expose them to books. We dis- 
play invitingly on the top of the TV set books which 
tie in with programs, and new books, still brightly 
jacketed and displayed everywhere on tables. 

2. To provide a public place where older people, 
retired or on pensions, unable to afford costly com- 
mercial cable installation, could come in complete 
freedom and without obligation to watch TV 

3. To enable us to present to large groups im- 
portant national events such as election speeches and 
results, world series, etc. (Our TV has a very long 
cord and can be moved to the stage at the front of 
our combination children’s room-auditorium. ) 

4. To offer only the best programs available to 
children and by discussing these programs with 
them help establish some sort of criteria of taste 
which would carry over when they got sets of their 
own or when they discussed programs with their 
friends and acquaintances. All children like the 
familiar. If they have been watching Mr. Wizard or 
Disneyland here and grow accustomed to them, they 
are more likely to demand these programs elsewhere 
or later instead of crime pictures 


We did not want to buy the set ourselves, 
partly because we operate on a tight budget, 
partly because this way no one could criticize 
us for spending tax money on a ‘furbelow,” 
and also the TV could prove its value. 


Eleanor Brown is Librarian of the Deschutes County 


Library, Bend, Oregon 
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We anticipated problems. Fortunately we 
have an excellent children’s room, quite far 
removed from the adult reading room, so 
that a set placed there could not possibly 
disturb people studying in the front part of 
the building. We knew we could not have 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry working the 
controls and changing programs to suit him- 
self, so a strict rule was laid down that a staff 
member was to turn the set off and on, tune 
it, and select the channels. Since we clearly 
advertise and announce what programs will 
be available, and do not deyiate from this ex- 
cept in the case of worth-while ‘‘specials,” 
children no longer tease us to turn on some- 
thing “more exciting.” (With adult pro- 
grams, we turn on whatever channel is re- 
quested, with majority opinion ruling. ) 

To protect the set and to avoid any possi- 
bility of children fooling with the controls, 
we built a decorative pine-paneled cabinet 
around it. The front is open at the lower half 
where the speaker is located and comprises 
merely a hinged frame at the top which fits 
over the controls, revealing only the screen. 
This can be locked in place or merely closed. 

Our children’s department is open every 
day from 3 to 6 P.M. and 1 to 5 on Saturdays. 
During those hours the set is reserved for the 
children, and every afternoon there is a half 
circle of quiet, interested watchers. When 
their favorite programs are over, they leave, 
usually with books and records they have 
checked out. We ask every newcomer if he 
has a card; we talk about the programs; we 
do our best to ‘‘sell” the books, feeling that 
half the battle is won once we have a new 
child in the building. It is not unusual to 
have three or four children in the listening 
room with the record player, a simple single- 
speed machine which we allow even the pre- 
school children to operate themselves; and a 
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row of from two to twenty youngsters in the 
main room watching, the TV all at once 

From 10 to’3 and from 6 to 9 daily, as 
well as 2 to 5 Sundays the set is for adult use 
During the 1956 election campaign interested 
patrons often came in to see and hear their 
favorite candidates. On New Year's Day a 
staff member came over especially to open the 
room and supervise the set for those who 
wanted to watch the annual football classic 
in the Rose Bowi. Some people come quite 
regularly, others only occasionally, One old 
gentleman said it had meant a lot to him, be- 
cause he was a sports fan. The high school 
football field moved way out of town. Then 
the new high school was built out at the edge 
of town and basketball games went with it 
Having no car, our elderly patron couldn't 
attend games and could not afford a TV. So 
the library set has brought back his favorite 
type of entertainment. 

TV is here as inevitably as the movies, 
radio, and atomic science. We must learn how 
to live with it, use it to best advantage, not 
expend useless energy in fighting it. Charles 
Spiegler, a lecturer at the City College of 





New York and vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Reading Association, Manhattan Chap- 
ter, cites the case of Wyatt Earp, which had 
been gathering dust on bookshelves for 
twenty years until TV brought him back alive 
Now many libraries have a waiting list of 
children eager to read any one of the several 
books about Wyatt Earp recently published 
Says Mr.Spiegler: 

What TV has done to revive youngsters’ interest 
in reading about the fearless marshall, it has done 
for dozens of new subjects, including forgotten 
American heroes both real and legendary, and al 
most all of the classics it has so effectively drama 
tized 


Take a certain fourth-grade class in a Ver 
mont school quizzed by Mr. Spiegler. The 
majority in that class reported that TV had 
whetted their appetites and sent them scurry 
ing to libraries and bookstores for more in 
formation about almost every conceivable sub 
ject. Wherever and whenever the first novelty 
of TV has worn off, library circulation usually 
has been helped rather than hindered. We 
decided to make a friend of TV. I don't 
think we will ever regret it. 





PERSON TO PERSON 
(Continued from page 5432) 

important task which must on no account be 
interrupted. There are still too many people 
who preface their inquiries with phrases such 
as, ‘Excuse my bothering you, but ” We 
can best counteract this by appearing the very 
opposite of Chaucer's Man of Lawe 


No-wher so bisy a man as he ther nas, 
And yet he semed bisier than he was! 


Even so we may be left with the problem 
of finding out exactly what the reader wants 
People often frame their questions in vague, 
general terms, seeming unaware of the neces 
sity for a simple, direct approach. When this 
is the case the librarian must ascertain the real 
nature of their requirements by tactful ques 
tioning before he can give effective assistance 
When for example someone asks for books 
on history we do not point vaguely to the 900 
class, say “Over there,” and leave it at that, 
but go to the shelves with him and ask 
whether he is interested in some particular 
country and period. In this way we narrow 
down his request from the general to the spe 
cific, and are able to indicate the material 
relevant to his immediate need 

This process is all the more necessary since, 
when the real point does emerge, we often 
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find that the reader has made the wrong ap 
proach himself. A person will ask for books 
on a particular subject thinking that the in 
formation he requires is to be found in them, 
whereas in fact he should be elsewhere look 
ing at books on some related subject. A re- 
quest for books on history may, when nar 
rowed down to something more specific, 
result in the reader's taking a biography ot 
a book from the archaeology or social science 
section. Unless the librarian takes the trouble 
to get to the root of each question, people 
may sometimes go away without the real in 
formation they need, thinking that because 
they could not find it, it was not available in 
the library. 

When you work with the general public 
you never know what may crop up next. It is 
this which gives zest to library work and 
makes us forget the small irritations that 
sometimes occur. We may explain how to use 
the catalog till we feel we could do so in our 
sleep; we may tire of telling people that con 
sulting the index is a surer way than leafing 
aimlessly through a book. Even so, circula 
tion work remains a rewarding occupation for 
those who believe that people matter as well 
as books. Of course if you're not interested 
in people and have no sense of humor, you'd 
best keep well clear of library work: it’s no 
job for you! 
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Using Exhibits to Enrich the Curriculum 


By June Berr) 


HE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY of clemen- 

tary and secondary school libraries is to 
supplement and enrich the curriculum and 
to satisfy its changing needs. We librarians 
recognize this responsibility and endeavor to 
fulfill it. We distribute books for pleasure 
reading; we answer reference questions; we 
teach library usage; and we supply teachers 
with a variety of audio, visual, and written 
materials. Many of us, however, continue to 
neglect other excellent methods of serving 
We are still in the dark ages of librarianship, 
waiting patiently for teachers to ask ws for 
materials. 

Few of us take advantage of a most effec- 
tive device for supplementing classwork—the 
exhibit.!. May I urge librarians to evaluate 
this type of service and to consider its wider 
use in their schools? Although my experi- 
ence has been in high school library work, 
I know such exhibits are being used success- 
fully in elementary schools, 


Traditional Exhibits 


It is true that most school libraries do con 
struct splendid exhibits year after year, but 
unfortunately, these are seldom integrated 
with specific units in the curriculum. These 
traditional exhibits are well known and 
widely utilized; the material which has been 
published concerning them is abundant. That 
traditional exhibits serve vital needs in every 
school is undeniable; but that they should be 
the only type is disputable 

Book exhibits usually have a single purpose 

to encourage reading, especially particular 
books such as biography, travel, hobbies, or 
sports, These exhibits, usually constructed 
solely with books or book jackets, appear to 
be the most prevalent type, both in public 
and school libraries 

We use seasonal exhibits to 
reading, to inform, to teach, or to suggest a 
type of activity or attitude. Common exhibits 
in this class are those commemorating famous 
men's birthdays, Thanksgiving, autumn or 


encourage 


spring. 
Educational exhibits are aimed at increas- 
ing knowledge or teaching specific skills 
June Berry is Librarian of the Secondary Training School 
of Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


1 The term exhibit will be used throughout this paper 
because it is more inclusive than bulletin board or display 
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Knowledge may be increased in such areas as 
geography, history, or science. A few ex 
amples of exhibits which teach skills are 
those on how to use the library, how to col- 
lect stamps, how to play tennis, and how to 
plan parties. Books may be used to persuade 
and enlighten the viewer, but emphasis is on 
actual materials and tools. 


Curricular Exhibits 


We have found curricular exhibits a credit 
able addition to these traditional exhibits for 
they serve the school by supplementing the 
curriculum and satisfying its changing needs 
in a unique manner. A curricular exhibit is 
any exhibit correlated with or based on a unit 
being taught in a classroom in the school. 
Although the curriculum is emphasized, the 
characteristics of traditional exhibits are also 
found. Books are often used to encourage 
reading, but only as a secondary goal. Seasons 
of the year are followed whenever possible 
For example, curricular exhibits may take ad 
vantage of seasons by displaying a Civil War 
exhibit near Lincoln's birthday. But the ime 
the class studies the Civil War is always the 
significant item. 

Of course, curricular exhibits are educa 
tional, for they certainly teach. However, they 
always teach in correlation with the classroom, 
never as an isolated medium. They would be 
designated as teaching a/ds rather than as 
teaching methods, 

Teachers have long used bulletin boards 
and displays in their individual rooms where 
their efforts are seen and appreciated by 
those who use the rooms, These are actually 
classroom curricular exhibits, In the library, 
such exhibits are made more readily, more 
smoothly, and more effectively, for librarians 
have a greater variety of materials as well as 
access to more materials than the average 
classroom teacher. In addition, the modern 
librarian is an expert in arranging exhibits 
and she avoids the clutter and confusion 
sometimes found on classroom bulletin 
boards 

Of course, library exhibits are not intended 
to replace classroom exhibits; their purpose 
is to supplement and strengthen classroom 
activities. 
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In construction, curricular exhibits differ 
little from the traditional type. Planning and 
execution necessarily demand more coopera- 
tion with teachers, and should never be one- 
sided. The themes or slogans may be some 
which the teachers wish to use, rather than 
ones invented by the librarian. Ordinarily 
fewer books are displayed, but pictures, fac- 
similes, charts, and other nonbook materials 
are used profusely. For this reason, small 
libraries with few books may find curricular 
exhibits easier to construct than traditional 
ones. Our library is an example of a small 
collection with too few books in many areas 
to make an adequate exhibit. In many classes, 
the books are too well worn to display to best 
advantage, and usually the books needed for 
exhibits are in great demand and in constant 
circulation. These deficiencies were the prin- 
cipal cause for our first ventures in curricular 
exhibits. 


Advantages 


Curricular exhibits produce significant re- 
sults. Since an initial interest is kindled in 
the classroom, there is always strong appeal 
in at least one class, Students in that particu- 
lar class, acting as publicity agents, advertise 
the exhibit among their friends. If the stu- 
dents have participated in the planning and 
construction, this interest is multiplied ac- 
cordingly. Teachers too are excellent press 
agents, particularly if the exhibit concerns 
their work and fulfills their needs 

Whenever possible, the librarian should 
coordinate exhibits with more than one class, 
and thus, by broadening the theme, include 
materials of vital interest to a wider audience 
For example, a class in world history may be 
studying the United Nations, and an Ameri- 
can history class the contributions of immi- 
grants to American culture. These may be 
integrated in one exhibit on KNOWING YOUR 
NEIGHBORS Of ONE WORLD. 

An exhibit on natural resources constructed 
in cooperation with a science class can be tied 
in with social science units on conservation 
A little imagination and plenty of planning 
will assure a successful exhibit. 

The additional use of the library by teach- 
ers is definitely the most important outcome 
of curricular exhibits. We are convinced that 
if this were the sole benefit realized from 
these exhibits, it would still be worth the time 
and energy used to construct them. There are 
few schools in which all teachers use the 
library as often as they can and should, and 
most librarians are anxious to remedy this 
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We accomplish it partly with curricular 
exhibits. 


Correlating an exhibit with a classroom 
unit makes the library nearer and dearer to 
that teacher. We employ a public relations 
trick which has been successful: We select a 
teacher who rarely uses the library, play detec 
tive to discover what unit he is to teach at a 
designated time, and when that time comes, 
present an excellent exhibit based on the 
theme of his unit. Try it and watch the re- 
sults—pleasure in seeing the exhibit, interest 
in such exhibits for the future, and more 
participation in library use. Our experience 
has been that teachers are pleased to have 
such exhibits constructed in correlation with 
their classwork, for it not only gives added 
importance to the teacher's unit, but also en 
genders favorable publicity for his work. In 
fact, we find we must exercise caution and 
tact to limit the exhibits when requests come 
too frequently. 

Every exhibit constructed in cooperation 
with a classroom situation brings the librarian 
into close harmony with that area of the 
curriculum. The librarian becomes more in 
timately acquainted with the curriculum and 
thus is in a more advantageous position to 
serve in the future. She becomes more awar¢ 
of the teachers’ problems and needs and she 
can fulfill these needs more effectively. If not 
already a member of the curriculum commit 
tee, she will be in a more favorable position 
to be included in the future. 

A curricular exhibit may be an initiatory, 
developmental, or culminating activity. As 
the introduction to a unit, it can arouse in 
terest, encourage questions, motivate research, 
and generally launch the unit. As the devel 
opmental or culminating activity, the library 
exhibit may be the result of work accom 
‘lished by the students in the classroom, or 
»y the teacher and librarian in a cooperative 
undertaking. 

An endless variety of subjects is available; 
the entire curriculum is potential material, 
from Alaska to zoos, from airplanes to zing 
Subjects may be general or specific, depend 
ing always on the units presented in the class 
and the materials available to create the 
exhibit. 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of these exhibits, al 
though not great, should be mentioned 
More extensive planning is ordinarily 
quired since the exhibit must be ready at the 
appropriate time to correlate with the class 
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work. More research may be necessary, tor 
curricular exhibits demand more facts and 
figures, dates and data. Charts frequently 
have to be created, and accurate and detailed 
pictures or posters may have to be located or 
constructed. Traditional exhibits seem to be 
less limited in scope and execution. 


Exam pl es 


The following outline of four successful 
exhibits is presented to illustrate the educa 
tional potentialities and the structural sim 
plicity of this type of exhibit. Although they 
were used in a combination junior and senior 
high school, three of them could be adapted 
effectively for elementary grades. 


HISTORY 


Class: American history or social studies 
Theme 
freedom 
Supplies: Large silhouette of Lincoln, facsimilies 
of Gettysburg Address and Emancipation Proclama 
tion, pictures of Lee, Grant, Gettysburg, etc., fac 
similes of Confederate money, flag, and hat 


“This nation shall have a new birth of 


Arrangement: The silhouette of Lincoln is the 
focus of attention, with the Gettysburg Address and 
Emancipation Proclamation on either side, Pictures 
of Civil War scenes are tacked around the border of 
the bulletin board. All available Civil War objects 
are placed on the table in front 

Evaluation: Very 
centered around the 
of Lincoln 


successful. Greatest interest 


large (20” by 28”) silhouette 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Class 
The me 


English Literature 

Julius Caesar, from Plutarch to MGM 

Supplies: Scenes from the motion picture 
Caesar” (Life magazine, April 20, 1954) 
Caesar, or a large picture or silhouette; 
Shakespeare's play, and a translation of 
Live s 

Arrangement: The center of interest is the bust 
or picture of Caesar. The motion picture scenes are 
arranged around the bust and the books are placed 
on the table. Each book is open to appropriate 
passages to show how the story or parts of it have 
changed and developed from Plutarch to MGM 
This exhibit was probably a success 
interest in Marlon Brando 
being shown at the local 


Julius 
bust of 
copies of 
Plutarch’s 


Evaluation 
because of the 
and the motion picture 
theater at the time 


teen-age 
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SOCIAI 


Social Studies, American or World His 


STUDIES 


Class 
tory 

Theme: “US 

Supplies: Map of the world, small pictures of 
immigrants who have contributed to American cul 
ture (these may be cut from old textbooks), dolls 
of the various nations, globe, ribbons, books on 
immigrants. 


means US.” 


Arrangement: The map of the world is attached 
to the bulletin board with the pictures tacked or 
glued to the map on the various countries from 
which the people immigrated. The dolls are ar 
ranged around the globe on the table with ribbons 
running to the books displayed in the background 

Evaluation 
season 


This is effective for United Nations 
Many variations are possible with 
materials and this general theme 


these 


SENIOR PROBLEMS 


Clas Senior Problems 
Theme 


Supplies: Large picture of a happy family, five 
large musical notes cut from colored paper or card 
board with the following printed on them: AGES 
20-30, LONG ENGAGEMENT, EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
SAME RELIGION, and PARENTAL APPROVAL, Small 
notes of black construction paper may be used as a 
border around the whole bulletin board if desired 

Arrangement: The picture of the happy family 
is the focal point, and the large notes surround it 
If charts are available showing best ages for mar 
riage, or percentages of divorces in various groups 
these are placed at the sides or on the table. Books 
on marriage are also displayed on the table 
this exhibit was 

students. The 
“converted 


5 Notes for a Harmonious Marriage 


Interest in 
teachers as well as 
problems teacher was 
through this exhibit. 


Evaluation 
among 


high 
senior 
to library use 


Recording Exhibits 

Whether curricular or traditional exhibits 
are used, a record should be kept of each one 
We outline and sketch each one roughly on a 
3” x 5” card and check off materials as they 
are gathered. After the exhibit has been made, 
we revise the card, listing all the information 
given in the four examples above, plus the 
location of all the materials. These cards are 
filed in large envelopes with the subject writ 
ten in the upper right-hand corner, When the 
exhibit is taken down, we fill in the evalua 
tion with suggestions for improvement. Flat 
objects such as small signs and symbols, to 
gether with a photograph of the exhibit are 
also protected by storing in the large en 
velope. The envelopes are filed by subject 
and are ready for future use. 

Since the school library has the function of 
enriching the curiculum of the school it 
serves, it should utilize all possible methods 
to accomplish this purpose. Curricular ex 
(Continued on page 538) 
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Publicizing the New High School Library 


By Therese Coscarelli 


J 


QO"! OF THE FIRST PROJECTS of the Library 
Guild, a student library assistants’ club 

of San Marino, California, High School, 
proved that the finest, most productive sort 
of publicity for the new high school library 
was that which appeared in the library itself 
In other words, by making use of bulletin 
boards within the library, the student library 
assistants found that their campaign to keep 
students interested, assure them of helpful, 
timely displays, and keep the library attrac 
tive, was casily accomplished 

Library displays are not only for publicity 
usc, as such, but also serve as an impetus to 
research—or at least, curiosity——about timely 
topics. Especially is this true in our visual 
age when every moment counts, Thus the 
Library Guild publicity committee, composed 
of three hard-working seniors who had had 
experience in other phases of high-school pub 
licity via art classes and the school newspaper, 
tackled the problem and came up with a rather 
unique and attractive use of bulletin board 
space within the library 

If you will analyze the illustration you will 
notice that 


The use of paper sculpture gives the display an 
unusual 3-dimensional effect 

The use of a timely topic is provocative To kee Pp 
it timely the display was planned and put up two 
weeks in advance of the chosen event 

The calendar is not only decorative but also 
“ rviceable 

This sort of display is adaptable; by merely chang 
ing the calendar and the keynote illustration, one 
obtains a simple but effective format on which to 
frame the messages for succeeding months 

Having a center for the message of the month 
innumerable adjunct displays are possible. For ex 
ample, books on the current month's subject can 
easily be arranged strategicaily in the library. For 
the display illustrated, biographies of Washington 
and Lincoln were arranged on the window ledge 
along the entire south wall of the library. This en 
couraged students to read books about Washington 
and Lincoln, or to ask the librarian to suggest other 
books about them. A student, who was scheduled 
to be the main speaker at the Washington Day 
Assembly, gave the source for her inspiration as 
the school library, read a list of books found there 
that helped her write her talk, and even urged stu 
dents to be sure to see the library display of books 
about Washington 


The publicity committee of the Library 
Guild changed the display at appropriate 


Therese Coscarelli is Librarian of tl Sa Marin Cal 
fornia, High School Library 
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times in advance of important monthly events 
In March, St. Patrick's Day and all thin 

Irish became the keynotes to the integrated 
library display; in April, Shakespeare's birth 
day enlivened the circulation of books about 
Shake speare. Fortunately English classes were 


studying Julius Caesar and even contributed ; 
Globe Theater re production made by students 
to grace the main charging desk. This display 
was a main talking point during Publi 
Schools Week 

The school library display in the library 
then, can be a vital part of library publicity 
particularly if it is an integrated display that 
is visual, timely, varied, and adaptable 


USING EXHIBITS TO ENRICH 
THE CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page $37) 

hibits are a type of curriculum enrichment 
with great potentialities. They possess th 
advantages of traditional exhibits with addi 
tional benefits. If planned and constructed 
carefully, they may be the means of encour 
aging teachers to use their libraries more e9 
tensively, and they are an excellent means of 
keeping the library in close touch with th 
curriculum 
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How to Write Effectively for a 
Library Periodical 


By Philip G. Becker 


N WRITING FOR THE LIBRARY PERIODICAL, 

it is necessary to keep two main points in 
mind: determine just what you are going to 
say (if anything); determine how to avoid 
actually coming right out and saying it. These 
two factors are the heart and soul of library 
literature. 

The typical article is generally divided into 
four sections or stages: the introduction, the 
main body, the summary, and the conclusion. 
Let us examine them one by one in order to 
determine their basic nature. 


The Introduction 


This section is devoted to a statement or 
group of statements, the more the better, deal- 
ing with what the author is cither going to 
explain or discuss in the main body of the 
article. Wiggins, in his excellent dissertation, 
“Administrative Problems of the Winneposh 
Public Library,” succeeded in expostulating 
for fifteen pages about what he was going to 
sav; indeed, he managed to write twenty pages 
without saying anything at all. 

Arbuthnot’s article on the study of Freud 
ian symbolism in the cataloging department 
is an interesting example of what can happen 
when a writer makes his introduction a little 
too long. Arbuthnot spent his first thirty 
pages discussing whether or not it was really 
possible to say anything positive on the sub- 
ject. Arbuthnot has gotten off on the wrong 
foot before but never quite as badly as this. 
On his thirty-first page Arbuthnot asked rhe- 
torically, fortunately, if the whole business 
were worth writing about anyway. On the 
thirty-second page, Arbuthnot, who if he is 
not brief is at least fair, admitted the subject 
wasn't much worth ‘/imking about, let alone 
writing on, and thus he concluded his article 
in a somewhat more abrupt manner than is 
customary. 


The Main Bod) 


The main body generally occupies itself 
with a discussion of the theme or themes of 


Philip Becker is a Student at Columbia University School 
of Library Service, New York 
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the article. Let us use once more Wiggins’ 
excellent article on the Winneposh Public 
Library because it is a fine example of what 
an author can do when he really sets his mind 
to it. Wiggins’ main theme was this: the more 
books you have, the bigger the library collec 
tion. In ordinary writing, perhaps, the mean 
ing of this statement would be relatively clear. 
Wiggins, however, felt that it was a little soo 
clear. Let me quote his opening paragraph in 


the main body: 


In dealing with the administrative difficulties in 
herent in problems of this nature, it is essential to 
bear in mind that the organizational and adminis 
trative capacity of the library is governed in a 
directly proportional manner by the amount of 
material which the library has collected by means 
of its acquisitional policy, through gifts and ex 


changes, as well as through normal acquisitional 


channels 


After such a magnificent opening state 
ment, it would seem virtually impossible to 
elaborate still further on this theme, but 
Wiggins, however, feeling that further dis- 
cussion was necessary, succeeded in elaborat 
ing on this for five pages more 


The Summar) 


In preparing the summary, the first step is 
to reread what you have written in an effort 
to determine just what you have said, Often 
the author in doing this discovers that he 
hasn't really said anything whatsoever, For 
this reason undoubtedly, a great many articles 
in library literature do not contain summaries 

If you should discover that you have made 
a point—quite by accident or otherwise-—se¢ 
if you can summarize it, 1.€., se if it makes 
any sense in a general sort of way. Be ex- 
tremely careful though; do not summarize it 
too concisely as you may have the reader won- 
dering why you took so long to bring out 
your point instead of having him properly 
wonder what on earth you are talking about. 
The best policy, in fact the safest, is to merely 
reword the point, eliminating a few of the 
more developmental phrases. 

(Continued on page 559) 











The Wilson Company Announces 





Scholarship Program 


66 HE MOST EXCITING THING ever to 


happen to our library school,” ex 
claimed one director upon hearing that The 
H. W. Wilson Company would give a $500 
scholarship to every accredited library school 
during the next four years. Others were 
equally enthusiastic 

“A real shot in the arm for recruiting,” 
said one school head. 

“The first scholarship our school ever had,’ 
declared a cataloging instructor. A group of 
library school students attending their first 
conference found the prospect just as exciting 

The announcement was made at the Mem 
bership Meeting held on January 31, 1957, 
during the American Library Association's 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. ALA Presi 
dent-Elect Lucile Morsch, presiding at the 
session, made the announcement of the schol 
arships, quoting from this statement of Wil 
son President Howard Haycraft: 


Sharing with all library-minded persons a serious 
concern in the currently acute problem of library 
recruiting, and in the hope of making a useful 
contribution, the directors of The H. W. Wilson 
Company have voted to make available to each of 
the library schools accredited by the American Li 
brary Association a one-time scholarship of $500 
{There are now 35 such accredited library schools. } 
Each scholarship is to be known as The H. 
Wilson Company Scholarship and is to be used by 
each receiving institution as and when it deems 
most suitable, but preferably in such a manner as 
to further recruiting 

Since it is not feasible for us to grant all the 
scholarships simultaneously, and in order that the 
receiving library schools may be able to plan on 
their scholarships in advance, a drawing has been 
arranged for ALA Midwinter Meeting 1957 which 
will determine the order of awarding at the rate of 
ten schools per calendar year, beginning with 1957 
The ten schools whose names are drawn for the 
calendar year 1957 will receive their checks as soon 
after Midwinter as possible. Provided they are still 
accredited at the time, the ten schools drawn for 
1958, the ten schools for 1959, and the five or mor 
schools for 1960 may expect their checks shortly 
after January 1 of each of these years 

It is the intention of The Wilson Company to 
continue this program until all accredited library 
schools have received scholarships, thus including 
schools which may become accredited in the next 
few years 


At this point in the session, Miss Morsch 
called upon Suzanne Bordeaux, a subprofes 
sional assistant in the art department of the 
Chicago Public Library—and a prospective 
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recruit !—to draw the names of library schools 
from a bright red hat held by ALA Executive 
Secretary David H. Clift. The names wer 
numbered as drawn, and provide the basis 
for the sequence of awarding the $500 schol 
arships as follows. 


1957 


School of Service, Atlanta University 
Atlanta 

School of Librarianship, 
Colorado 


Department of Library Science, University of Ken 


Library 


University of Denver 


tucky, Lexington 
Library School, McGill University, Montreal 
Quebec 


Department of Library Science, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor 

Library School, Ontario College of Education, Uni 
versity of Toronto, Canada 

School of Librarianship, University of Washington 
Seattle 

Department of Librarianship 
College, Kalamazoo 

School of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Library School, University of Wisconsin 


Western Michigan 


Madison 


1958 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Department of Library Science, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C 

Graduate Library School, University of 
Illinois 

School of Library Service, 
New York 

School of Library Science, Texas State College for 


Chicago 


Columbia University 


Women, Denton 
Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York 


Rutgers Uni 
Je rsey 


School of Library Service 
Brunswick, New 


Graduate 
versity, New 


Library School, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 
Minnesota 
School of Library Science, Syracuse, New York 


University 


Graduate School of Library Science, University of 
Texas, Austin 


1959 


Division of Librarianship, Emory, Georgia, Univer 
sity 
Library School, Florida State University, Tallahasse« 


Division of Library Science, Indiana University 
Bloomington 
Library School, Louisiana State University, Baton 


Rouge 
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1960 


New York State | 
Albany 
( 


Department of Librarianshiy ni 
versity College for 
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Berkeley 
Graduate School of 
tute of Technology 
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N EVENT WIDELY CELEBRATED in library 
circles last year was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth in Woodstock, Ver 
mont, on August 19, 1856 of one of Amer 
ica’s most outstanding librarians, John Cotton 
Dana. Having been forced by ill health to 
seck the drier climate of Dana 
spent the decade following his graduation 
from Dartmouth in a variety Of Oc upations 
he was a surveyor, one of the discoverers of 
the cliff-dwellers’ ruins on the Mesa Verde 
newspaperman, and civil engineer. Returning 
to the East to read law, he was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1883; he practiced law 
briefly in New York City and in Minnesota 
John Cotton Dana found his true vocation 
in 1889 when he became librarian of the new 
Denver Public Library. After nearly a decade 
of outstanding service to Denver, he was for 
four years librarian of the City Library of 
Springfield, Massachusetts and, from 1902 
until his death in 1929, librarian of the Public 
Library of Newark, New Jersey. Among his 
most noted achievements was the establish 
ment of the first children’s room and the first 
business branch library in a public library; he 
was also a pioneer of publicity for libraries 
Centennial observances honoring Dana in 
cluded exhibits, articles, and public programs 
The first exhibit, John Cotton Dana; Librar 
ian as Printer, was put on in Baker Library 
of Dartmouth College, where Dana was a 
graduate in 1878. Other exhibits were held 
at the Woodstock Historical Society, the New 
York Public Library, the Newark Public Li 
brary, and the Newark Museum which Dana 
founded in 1909. Articles on Dana appeared 
in several publications during 1956: Ant 
quarian Bookman, ALA Bulletin, Newark 
Public Library News, Vermont State Library 
Bulletin, Library Journal, and Printing and 
Graphic Arts. In June the Library Associa 
tions of Vermont and New Hampshire held 


Colorado, 


is Director of Acquisitions at Baker 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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John Cotton Dana 


1856—1929 


By William R. Lansherg 


a joint centennial conference at Fairlee, Ver 
mont, At the 75th annual conference of the 
American Library Association in Miami Beach 
John Boynton Kaiser, director of the Newark 
Public Library, spoke on “John Cotton Dana 

Versatile Genius,’ preceding the announc« 
ment of winners of the eleventh John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest. 

[This contest, sponsored jointly by the ALA 
Public Relations Committee and the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, provides recognition for the best cro 
section of library publicity, submitted in scrap- 
books, and judged by type and size of librarice 
In the eleven years of competition, 121 awards, 36 
honorable mentions have been presented, the win 
ners receiving printed citations as well as framed 
awards, both bearing the likeness of Mr. Dana 
which appears above. The awards were named 
pay tribute to “that dean of library public rela 
tions pioneers, John Cotton Dana.’’} 

Quite fittingly, the most important com 
memorative event was the centennial celebra 
tion in Newark during the week of October 
15-20. Sponsored by the Newark Public Li 
brary, the Newark Museum and Rutgers State 
University, the program was planned by a 
100-member citizens committee represent 
ing educational, civic, cultural, labor and 
business groups—under the honorary chair 
manship of Leo P. Carlin, mayor of Newark; 
Dana was often called the “First Citizen of 
Newark."” On Wednesday, October 17, a 
luncheon was given at the Public Library 
followed by a Centennial Convocation at the 
Museum, At the convocation, the honorable 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice of the 
supreme court of New Jersey, spoke on 
‘Dana, the Man and His Career.” Dr. L 
Quincy Mumford, librarian of 
spoke on “The Forward Look in Public Li 
braries.’’ Following these addresses (which 
will be published in book form by Rutgers 
University Press), Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 
president of Rutgers University, conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters upon 
both speakers 

On October 14, the Newark News stated 

John Cotton Dana has been dead but 27 years 
and his figure is already legendary. Because he 
spent his career arguing that museums and libraries 
should be useful and not “repositories of relics 
he would be pleased to know that his le gend, in 
stead of gathering dust, is the guiding spirit for 
the Free Public Library and Newark Museum he 


he aded so long 


Congress, 
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TALKING SHOP . 


ae MUST HAVE LARGER INCOMES, that 
they may go on with the work they have 
bee n doing 

So wrote John Cotton Dana in The Wilson 
Bulletin of September 1919, After pointing out 
that the standard of living had risen steadily, but 
that the village, town, and city tax rates had not 
kept pace with the growth of private income 
Mr. Dana said that the reason libraries find it im 
possible lo gel the added money they need “is 
probably found in the feeling of the people at 
large that the library i 


He went on; 


f 
relatively unimportant 


The proper procedure is obvious, [The 
library} must in the near future so conduct itself 
as to make of itself an acknowledged essential 
This is not an easy task 

somewhat in the nature of criti 
is that libraries 
and that the 


Two comments 
cisms, are frequently offered. One 
are already of very great importance 
task that awaits them is not so much to make 
themselves more important as it 1s to make their 
present importance more generally known and more 
fully appreciated through proper publicity. I doubt 
if salvation lies in that direction alone, and I even 
doubt if full and generous publicity of the library 

; it is would produce the result desired; this result 
being the general admission that the library is an 
essential, It is an old and good advertising rule 
that behind the advertising must be the thing ad 
vertised. Behind library publicity is the library as 
it is, and we must frankly admit that it is not clear 
even to enthusiastic librarians, that it is quite the 
good thing that we speak of as needing a large 
publicity. Indeed we must admit that if our librat 
ies had been the genuine essential we like to think 
they are, admission of that fact, without publicity 
would have been inevitable, and the needed increase 
in incomes would have naturally come forth 
is that the 
on trustees of 


The other comment incomes 
of libraries depend for their increas 
libraries, and that if we but persuade trustees that 
the institutions in their charge are definitely essen 
tial, they will proceed to get from their city gov 
ernments the larger incomes that are needed. To 
this it must be said that for many 
efforts have been made by librarians to 
trustees in library work and, so doing, to convince 
them that libraries are very 
modern city equipment, and that they, the trustees 
should be so energetic and insistent in their de 
mands for larger libraries in their 
charge that they will ultimately secure them. I need 
not add that the efforts thus to interest trustees 
been unsuccessful save in a very few cases 
that library 


years endless 
interest 


important parts of 


incomes for 


have 
And concerning this general argument 
incomes de pe nd on trustees, it should be said, once 
more, that after ail the general voting publi holds 
the purse strings; and not until that public is con 
vinced that libraries are of great importance will 
they insist that libraries be given better incomes 
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Mr. Dana then called attention to two facts 
Me ther side” 

One is that libraries are beginning to broaden 
their fields and improve their methods, We are 
recovering from the severe attack of complacency 
and self-satisfaction which the Carnegie-born pros 
perity brought upon us. We talk a little less of 
our mission and a little more of our job In 
spite of changed conditions it remains important 
that there be libraries in which shall be kept con- 
veniently for use the world's great books; in which 
students may thereto; 
in which a few children may go further into print 
than the schools conduct them; in which novel 
readers may find that which will ease their yearn- 
ings, and in which all of the few who are by books 
pleased, entertained, instructed, and enheartened 
may find books proper to their respective wishes 

From this fact comes, in part, the relative dis 
esteem in which the library is held. And the library 
begins to see also the need which the prodigious 
output of print calls forth. This need is for guid 
ance through that output, That guidance means a 
broadening of the library's work on the side of the 
digest, the list, and the index. The 
library, as it has been developed in our hands in 
the past forty years, is well equipped in both 
knowledge and technique to make, to promote, to 
and to render available for all inquiries 
the abstract 


find resources and guidance 


abstract, the 


purchase 
these keys to the maze of modern print 
and the index 

Libraries are beginning to make these keys avail 
able Chey are learning that it is more im 
portant that they be able to direct many inquirers 
to the sources they need, than it is that they be 
able to supply a few inquirers with th 
themselves 

At the risk of being misunderstood, | will ven 
ture this comment, that when Mr. Wilson began 
his book-and-essay listing years ago he did not 
realize that he was laying the foundation for some 
of the most important of the work that the new 
library must have at hand as it develops its new 
powers of usefulness. And still less did he realize 
that by his methods of publication he was develop 
ing a power and habit of cooperation in the pro 
duction of abstract and index which is to prove 
of the very greatest help in the struggle libraries 
are now entering to make their very minot part in 
guiding print consumption, a very major part 
in helping the world of research and industry to 
master the product of its most remarkable and most 
reation—-the printing press 


sources 


terrifying 


econd fact Mr 


rition oft the 


Dana mentioned was the 
ALA constitution 

If thi 
the libraries 
iA position of inportance 
occupied before, and will gain therefrom the gen 
eral esteem they need, to make it easy to obtain the 
increased incomes which ar 


Thus wrote John Cotton Dana in 1919 


program be energetically carried out 
of America will through it come into 


such as they have never 


so essential 





Publicity That Worked 


Too Much Mustard 


I YOU WANT TO ADVERTISE bookmobile 
service, reach several thousand persons who have 
not used the library before, and have your best 
books smeared with mustard and tomato catsup 
then set up your mobile unit on a fairground or 
riverfront such as we had in St. Louis at the Mid 
America Jubilee, and be sure your location is next 
to a hot-dog stand : 

During September 1956 the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, many civic institutions, and several 
hundred industrial firms held a large-scale fair on 
the Mississippi riverfront plaza, There was a peek 
it the World of Tomorrow in modern electrical ex 
hibits, a cattle show, Army, Navy, and Air Force 
demonstrations, a recreation area for children, and 
some excellent industrial displays 

Ihe public library was asked to cooperate, and 
did so by taking one of its three bookmobiles off 
the regular schedule and arranging to park it on 
the fair grounds. There it operated as a circulating 
library from 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. weekdays, Sundays 
and holidays for the entire month 

Shelves were cleared of all worn or soiled books 
so that the collection included only shining, new 
copies. Bulletin boards with posters called atten 
tion to special services at the central library, such 
as films and records. A talking book machine and 
records for use by the blind caught the interest of 
many visitors, as did a large map showing al! li 
brary agencies throughout the city 

Outside—and this was where we 
popular—tables, chairs and sun-umbrellas were set 
up. Racks of books and copies of current maga 
zines were put on the tables each morning. Here 
the footsore and weary found a welcome place to 
rest, eat their hotdogs from the stand next door 
and look books. Perhaps too much 
mustard did find its way onto the pages, but many 
yxersons who had been unaware of the public li 
yrary found out about our services and were amazed 
at what we had to offer 

Some 5,500 persons came to the bookmobile 
during the month. Some took books, others regis 
tered for library cards to be picked up at the nearest 


your 


made ourselves 


over our 


branch 

One woman and her daughter spent considerable 
time looking through the books on sewing. Two 
other women had a wonderful time with the cook 
books and succeeded in making not only themselves 
but the staff hungry. A small boy spent a long time 
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reading over the graded lists, then said he was go 
ing to take the list to “his” library and he hoped 
they would have the books, they were swell ' 
Whether our visitors came to read, to browse, or 
just to rest their feet, it was good publicity, and 
made many friends for the Public Library 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Bigger Every Year 


N NOVEMBER 11, 1956, the Peninsula Publi 
Library celebrated the fifth anniversary of its 
opening, with local authors of school district num 
ber 15 as guests of honor. Eleven local authors 
were featured, with a list of twenty books represent 
ing their joint output. Nearly 150 people attended 
the celebration and helped eat our fifth anniversary 
birthday cake. (The Friends of the Library, on this 
occasion, presented us with a marble and gold clock 
which features an alarm to ring as a warning, five 
or ten minutes before closing time at 9:00 P.M.) 
Our anniversaries, held in November each year 
are, we think, our best public relations. When we 
opened the library on November 3, 1951, we started 
a Fifty Year Book with the idea that each year at 
our anniversary celebration, guests would sign the 
book and at the end of fifty years the book would 
be presented to the Nassau County Historical Society 
as a permanent record of interest in the progress of 
this library from 1951 to 2001, 

In 1952 our first anniversary was an occasion in 
itself. In 1953 we featured a preview of our new 
bookmobile, In 1954 the Horace Bowker Memoria! 
Collection of business books was dedicated. In 1955 
the Five Towns Jewish Tercentenary Committe« 
presented the library with a gift of books, Each 
year has seen a larger group participating in this 
important occasion 

MARION HuMBLE, Library 
Peninsula Public Library 
Lawrence, Long Island, Neu 


Director 


Some of the local authors who were present 

at the Filth Anniversary of the Peninsula 

Public Library. From left to right: Dr. F 

Krimsky, Mrs. Herbert Jacobson, Mrs. ¢ 

Ruskay, Mrs. D. Luttrell, Mrs. Barondess 
Dr. Anna Daniels, Mr. Barondess 
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S'now Fun Like Reading 


-_ FAR AS the Bedford junior-senior high school 
students were concerned, our snowman cert 
tainly seemed to make reading fun because as fast 
as we put the books around him, they melted away 

The snowman was made by cutting three 
from white poster paper, spraying with artificial 
snow, and using pieces of coal for facial features 
and buttons, Three-dimensional hat was made from 
black construction paper, and broom, too, was mad 
from paper. The background was blue construction 
paper for the sky and white cotton for the ground 
with artificial snow sprinkled through the sky. Our 
caption, SNOW FUN LIKE READING, was made from 
cotton, rolled into tiny snowflake-like balls and 
fastened with a dab of rubber cement 


HARRIET J. SEXTON, Librarian 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, High Scho 


pieces 


Skinning the Cat 


ig A COLLEGE there are so many activities and 
interests competing for a student's attention 


that constant belaboring (which does not dare to 
appear that) is necessary in order to get one's wares 
into the public eye. Student newspapers are an ad 
mittedly excellent medium of information and we 
have no difficulty getting the paper to print copy 
on the new exhibit, enlarged service, odd questions 
asked at the reference desk, price of gilding the 
library tower The problem is how to acquaint 
our students with the bread-and-butter items, knowl 
edge of which will prevent them from wasting their 
time or the staff's, but which are quite unglamorous 
changes in routines, the functions of the depart 


ments, fines, collections insufficiently used 


Such items are now brought to their attention by 
means of a news sheet called News from the Library 
which appears whenever the library has something 
important to communicate, generally once a month 
Each issue contains a “‘bait’’ item: a lively news 
story, an amusing cartoon, or an important an 
nouncement (holiday hours) which will make the 
student want to keep it. News from is definitely 
aimed at the student, and no attempt was made to 
publicize it elsewhere on the campus but several 
members of the faculty and the administration have 
asked to be put on the mailing list, so evidently it 
is filling a need there too 

As each issue appears, copies are made available 
at every public service desk. They are kept in trays 
marked “take one,” and the students do. The 500 
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copies generally disappear within a week. Copies 


of some back numbers are available to interested 
readers 

Rose Z. SELLERS, Associate Librarian 
Brooklyn College 


Brooklyn, New York 


Book and Author Luncheons 


P’ ANS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED for Cleveland's 
second annual Book and Author Luncheon 
series. The first luncheon was held February 21 
with one each month to follow through May 

The extraordinary success of the first series last 
year forced the committee in charge of arrangements 
to obtain larger quarters. Hundreds had to be 
turned away during the first series, The luncheons 
this year will be held in the Rainbow Room at the 
Hotel Carter, where, 1,200 persons may be seated 
comfortably 

The series is sponsored by the Cleveland Pres: 
the Ohioana Library Association, the Public Li 

Greater Cleveland, and the Cleveland 
Women's National Book Association 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the Press, said that the 
promotion policy inaugurated last year will be 
continued during the current season with a larg 
number of promotion stories appearing in the news 
columns, as well as on the Press book page. Re 
views and promotion pieces are carried on the book 
the Tuesdays preceding the Thursday 
luncheons. Emerson Price, book editor, will inte: 
view all scheduled speakers 

Authors already scheduled include Walt Kelly 
Marchette Chute, Kay Thompson, Bennett Cerf 
Bruce Catton, Richard Powell, Donald Whitehead 
and Mr. Seltzer. Other names are to be added 

Representatives from all Cleveland book shops 
are taking a large part in bringing the series to a 
successful conclusion 

DONNA L. Root, Head 
History, Biography, and Travel Division 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


braries of 
Chapter 


page on 


Human Relations 


The North Carolina State Library News Letter 
August 1956, passes along this timely suggestion 

The Wilson County Negro Library (North Caro 
made bookmarks on which have been 
listed the Ten Commandments of Human Relations 

1. Speak to people. There is nothing as nice as 
a cheerful word of greeting 

2. Smile at people. It takes 72 muscles to frown, 
only 14 to smile 

3. Call people by name. The 
anyone's ears is the sound of his own name 

4. Be friendly and helpful, If you would have 
friends, be friendly 

5. Be cordial. Speak and act as if everything you 
do were a genuine pleasure 

6. Be genuinely interested in people 
like everybody if you try. 

7. Be generous with 
criticism 

8. Be considerate with the feelings of others 
It will be appreciated, 

9. Be thoughtful of the opinions 
There are three sides to a controversy 
other fellow's—and the right one 

10. Be alert to give service. What counts most 
in life is what we do for others 


lina) has 


sweetest music to 


You can 


praise-—cautious with 


of others 
yours-—the 
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Maurice Miller 


Illustration shows ways in which the name of the 
Houston, Texas, Public Library was kept before the 
public durin Know Your Library’ Top 
left-——poster printed by the library. Top center 
photograph of the library used by a bank. Top right 

hookmarh printed for the library by Loeu Stale 
Theater, with pictures (adapted from 
hooks) advertized on reverse side. Lower left 
postage meter slogan, "November ls Know Your 
Library Month,” used not only by the library on all 
city mail, but also by the Houston 

Lower center—iniurance company bill 
0 free) with the words, "Know Your Li 
Make Friends with Book Lower right 
inexpensive progress folder showing such library 

Sienposts of Progress” as branches (with dates of 
construction) and bookmobile 


month 


COMUNE 


Chamber oat 
Commerce 
board (al 
brary 


Cx Operation Counts 


Dryrsige mercer has always been the keynote in 
the Yosemite District of the California Li 
brary Association, County librarians and staff mem 
bers from seven of the eight counties have met to 
informally for many years to discuss and 
solve mutual problems, The first real cooperation 
relations developed in 1950 when all 
Library Week. The 
informal group reorganized to become the San 
Joaquin Valley Public Relations Council and all 
municipal libraries were invited to join, with bi 


gether 


in public 


counties joined to celebrate 


monthly meetings 

An idea was conceived for a project of benefit 
to all member libraries: rotating larg: 
ally made posters which could be exhibited in busi 
banks, and at fairs and meetings, as 
Each member library wish 


profession 


ness house 5 


well as in the libraries 


Modesto Bee 


ing to be a part of the project has planned and had 
produced a 2’ x 3’ poster with three-dimensional 
design achieved through painting or cutouts. A 
carrying case has been contrived to carry the poster 
which is sent by express from one library to another 
on a regular schedule set up on a two-month basis 
Each poster carries a routing schedule which is 
dated when received and shipped, and additional! 
information is added as to the locations where the 
poster was used. Eventually there will be twelv 
posters, with such titles as COOKING BY THE BOOK 
BOOKS INTO MOVIES; DO IT YOURSELF; PLANNING 
YOUR DREAM HOME; WORLD AFFAIRS ARE YOUR 
AFFAIRS; and KEYS TO ADVENTURE 
In order to publicize the project, pictures of the 
posters were mounted on a colorful background 
and the exhibit was displayed at other district meet 
ings of the California Library Association 
HeLen D. Biro 
Fresno County, California, Free Library 


Selling the Library 


UBLICITY THAT WORKED at the € 

brary, LaGrange, Georgia, was a 4-page folder 
giving library hours and telling users “what's in it 
for you 
Your COLEMAN LIBRARY 

Has books, recordings, filmstrips and pamphi 
for you to take home or use in the library 

Receives 179 magazines and 5 newspapers. Back 
issues of magazines may be checked out 

Has 6 filmstrip and slide projectors and 1 record 
player for loan 

Has 3 record players with earphone attachment 
for listening in the library 

Has the New York Times and old LaGrap 
newspapers on microfilm. 

Has encyclopedias which can be checked 
al4 day period 

Has a Story Hour every 
10:30 for children 

Has visiting art exhibits of outstandin 
u orks 

Has color TV programs, Check your newspaper 
jor program schedule 

Has full length color movies once a month 

Has trained librarians who welcome the 
tunity 10 Assist you 


eman Li 


Saturday mornin 


YOU CAN 

Find the answers to your questions by coming 
the library or calling 2-2814 

View your own 8mm or 16mm movie Smm 
slides or filmstrips by calling 2-2814 and makin 
an appoiniment. 

Hold meetings of your organization in the clul 
room which is equipped with projectors, record 
player, tape recorder, and has kitchen facilities, by 
calling 2-2814 10 schedule your meeting 

Renew books for an additional 14 day period by 
calling 2-2814 

Reserve books, recordings, filmstrips, pamphi 
or back issues of magazines, by calling 2-2814 

Listen to your favorite recordings in the library 

Find materials that will interest every 
of the family 

Receive help in planning your Church pyr 
School programs, Scout programs, Club pr 
and entertainments 

Find information, inspiration, and entertainment 
at your Coleman Library. 

Lois RAINER GREEN 
Coleman Library 
LaGrange 


member 


Libravrias 


Georgia 
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Girl Scout Library Project 


D' RING CALIFORNIA LIBRARY WEEK our chil 
dren's librarian, in cooperation with the local 
Girl Scout Troup number 99, planned a program by 
which the girls could further observe their own 
Girl Scout Week (which coincided with Library 
Week) by working in the library's children's room 
one hour after and all day Saturday “by 
turns.’ In this way the girls received credit toward 
their library badges 
The picture shows a member of troup 99 helping 
a patron select a book from the shelves of the chil 
dren's library. The project was highly successful 
and promoted good feeling between the girls and 
the library 
MARGARET G. VANDUSSEN 
County Librarian 
Fresno County, California, Free 


school 


Library 


Program Planners Institute 


4 | SHE COMMITTEE had originally planned on an 
attendance of fifty, but the registrations kept 


and on the evening of the Program 


pouring in 
209 persons showed up at the 


Planners Institute 
Boston Public Library 

The institute was under the joint auspices of the 
library and the Adult Education Association of 
Massachusetts, and had been scheduled as the result 
of a need which came out of the State AEA Con 
fere nee a year ago Spe ake rs and panelists came 


from many groups and, including the audience, 91 
different Organizations were repre sented 

It was a full evening the one general criti 
cism seemed to be that it was too full, too much 
Actually, the committee had deliberately 
planned it that way in order to reach more peopl 
Now, based on answers to questions put each mem 
ber of the audience through an evaluation sheet, a 
more limited, specialized program is under consid 
eration tor the future 

The institute had three overall aims: to 
methods of programing; to exhibit and suggest com 
munity resources for program ideas and materials; 
and to demonstrate techniques for effective pro 


to digest! 


discuss 


grams 
Rok 
skit 


buzz ses 


The third aim interlaced the entire institute 
playing, a study, a panel discussion, a 
a film forum, exhibits, listening teams 
sions—all part of the institute, also demonstrated 
techniques for effective programing 

Most helpful to the largest number of people 
according to the evaluation sheets, was the 
section dealing with ‘Methods of Programing 
This started off with a “Case Study of a 
Chairman,” followed by a panel discussion on the 
subject. During a short intermission the audience 
was invited to view the 30 exhibits of community 
groups offering program aids and ideas, The re 
mainder of the evening demon 
stration of planning and presenting a film forum 


(ane 


present 


Program 


was devoted to a 


Later, a complete report on the Program Planners 
Institute given for the Evaluation Committe 
at an Adult Education Association conferenc 

Mary DesmMonp 
Museum of Si 


Boston, Ma 


was 


Books in Homes of Readers 


tg H YEAR on the second Tuesday in November 
the Toronto Public Library makes a one-day 
check on the number of books in the library system 
which are in use in the homes of readers. The 
taken last November 13 that there 
720 volumes off the shelves of the librat 
ies and in circulation that day. This was an in 
crease of 6,540 volumes over the number shown in 
a similar check in 1955, and the highest ever in the 
73-year history of the library 


count showed 


were 187 


The increase occurred both in books issued to 
boys and girls and’in books issued to adults, with 
the fiction reading of increase 
over nonfiction as compared to 1955, The 
of books 
87.763 

boys and girls libraries, which are 
the library's 21 branches, An additional 
books had been taken out from the libraries in 
schools w hich are provided with books by the Pub 
lic Library Board. The 
from hospital and settlement libraries 
of the Toronto system 


adults showing an 
number 
being used on this one day by adults wa 
76,645 had been borrowed from the 
18 of 


'0. 640 


while 
Situated in 


remainder had been secured 
which also 
form part 

In many of the libraries more than a third of all 
books circulation, and in some over half 
of the fiction and half of the books for boys and 
Phis-annual sample sur 
areas of the city heavi 
being made, and where the stock 
to be increased in order to satisfy 


vere in 
girls were out to readers 
vey also indicates the where 
est demands are 
of books needs 
borrower 
Chie} Librarian’ 
loronto, Canada 
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Let's Tour Our Town 
QO: TOWN, Aberdeen, Mississippi, is one of 


those fascinating old places holding progress in 
one hand and tradition in the other. The Evans Me 
morial Library has become known for its historical 
and local genealogical materials, which have 
brought many out-of-town visitors. The strangers 
would comment on the beautiful tree-lined streets, 
the lovely old homes and churches, and ask for a 
descriptive folder—which did not exist. Having 
resolved to meet this sight-seeing need, we suggest 
our procedure to others: pause and consider your 
town from limit to limit. What is interesting? 
What is different? Did any outstanding person 
ever live there? One word of warning! Try to 
keep in mind the viewpoint of a complete stranger 
That old house over there may interest you but of 
what significance is it te one who has never seen the 
town before 7 
Thoughtfully, with many erasures, we “toured 
Aberdeen on paper. Then, knowing that these are 
days of pictures, we recruited a library friend who 
not only sketched various old homes, a church, a 
bentonite mine, Masonic home, and the library for 
our sightseeing folder but also provided the intro 
duction and revision, and a map for the town tour 
Size 9,” x 4” with three folds, the proposed book 
let has on the front, LET’S TOUR ABERDEEN, and in 
smaller letters, below the sketch of a Southern 
mansion, Visit Aberdeen, Mississippi, U.S. High 
way 45 on the Route to Florida and the Gulf Coast 
Fold three bore a list of the churches of the town 
a few of the outstanding industries, and recrea 
tional facilities available 
Now where would the money come from to print 
this little item which had become to our 
hearts! The solution came from the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who suggested asking 
local clubs to sponsor it in return for listing on 


so dear 
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showing the easy-to-follow map for sightseeing 
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Tupelo Daily Journal 


FOLDER FOR A TOWN GUIDE 


fold two, with the Chamber of Commerce meeting 
the rest of the cost, The library and the new motel 
were allowed to join the clubs on that list 

Five thousand folders were printed—price 
reduced if some group would staple and fold the 
sheets into the booklet form. Clubwomen, library 
staff, readers, children joined in the stapling, at 
the library! 

Today Aberdeen has attractive Conferedate-gray 
folders, printed in black, ready to pass out to all 
who visit the town. And letters and cards have 
come from former citizens, Chambers of Commerce 
libraries—people from east to west and north to 
south! 


to be 


Lucitte Peacock, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 


New (Book) Leaf 


N APRIL, with spring fever rampant and teachers 

beginning to feel the strain of the year's work 
the high school library staff staged a SPRING 
FRESHET of new books. Faculty members respond 
ing to an invitation to TURN OVER A NEW (BOOK) 
LEAF, were greeted at the door by officers of the stu 
dent library club and guided to tea table with re 
freshments (courtesy of the home economics de 
partment) to a background of soft recorded musi 
Throughout the library, attractive new books, in 
bright jackets, were displayed on tables labeled fic 
tion, history, biography, etc. 

Acting as host and hostess at each table, two 
members of the student library staff answered ques 
tions and recorded faculty requests for books, So 
that all teachers might have a look at all the new 
books, none were checked out that afternoon. Since 
school closes at 3:30, with teachers on duty until 4 
the BOOK FRESHEFT started promptly at 3:30, giving 
even the busiest teacher a chance to see the books 

Faculty response was very cheering with requests 
from almost every teacher. The next day these re 
quests were tabulated, and the books started on 
their way. 

Now we are considering an early December 
BOOK BLIZZARD for faculty and students, to empha 
size the books-for-Christmas-gift idea; or perhaps 
a JANUARY THAW to take up the after-Christmas 
slack, 

WINIFRED TURNER, Librarian 
Ross High School Library 
Fremont, Ohio 
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News Distribution Ideas 


be MONTH IN YOUR LIBRARY is a four-page 
news sheet published by the Dayton and 
Montgomery County Public Library primarily to 
bring news of the library and its activities to the 
citizens of this area. Daily newspapers are generous 
in giving space to the library but, in a county of 
400,000, we cannot expect them to print such items 
as a detailed list of the films we receive through 
the film circuit or weekly storyhour schedules. This 
Month includes news of this sort as well as articles 
on library services and lists of books and records 
It is multilithed and illustrated by drawings or pho 
tographs. We think it is attractive 

When publication was begun in November 1955 
the idea of distribution through a long mailing list 
was vetoed as too expensive and we were obliged 
to turn to other methods of distribution. Copies 
are made available at all library branches and agen 
cies and are distributed through the Federation of 
Women's Clubs and PTAs, YMCA and YWCA 
lobbies, employee information racks in city offices 
and factories. The bookmobile leaves packages for 
the teachers at schools it visits 

Even more useful has been another, more recent 
method: distribution by organized groups of issues 
slanted toward their special interests, Groups are 
cooperative in sending out copies as a special mail 
ing or with other material, and we feel the special 
issues point up the library's services for a wide 
number of publics 

In one case, the special issue on urban renewal 
which is a subject of local concern, the executive 
secretary of the Citizens’ Housing Association for 
the Dayton Area sent copies to a lengthy mailing 
list and distributed copies at meetings on housing 
problems and in connection with other activities of 
the association. Indeed, she was so enthusiastic 
about the library's interest that she has publicized 
the library in other ways. This pattern could be 
followed with other agencies 

The last ten issues have been as follows: March 
annual report; April—Mozart bicentennial; May 
recruiting issue with a lead article on library work 
(distributed to all high school seniors and reprinted 
for countywide career conference); June—bookmo 
bile service and schedule; July—preparation for 
voting (coordinated with other publicity on getting 
out the vote); August—outdoor life; September 
urban renewal; October—United Nations (distrib 
uted to all members by the Dayton Council on 
World Affairs); November—news issue on the re 
tirement of the library director and appointment of 


Morava 
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his successor (mailed to all libraries in the state); 
December—Twelfth Night a greeting with 
news of library books. 
Davin R. HOFFMAN and 
MiLprep T. StipiTz 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library 


Labor-Library Cooperation 


es ASTORIA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL spon 
sored a very enlightening open house at the 
library, climaxing several months of cooperating 
effort between the library and the various labor 
groups in Astoria, The library has welcomed gifts 
of pamphlets and books and cash donations for li 
brary equipment totalling $125 from Columbia 
Lodge #26, Machinists; Auto Mechanics Local 
1179; Carpenters Local #780; Pile Drivers Local 
2419; Shipwrights Local 2084; Inland Boatmens 
Union; United Packing House Workers Local; 
Boommen and Rafters Local 11-68; International 
Boilermakers Lodge 612; Weighers, Warehouse 
men and Cereal Workers 18. After a special poll 
to ascertain what books the union members most 
wanted in the library, the library ordered over a 
dozen desired titles and made available a special 
list of over 60 library books and pamphlets espec 
ially for the use of union members 
A feature of the open house was the tour of the 
library with the auxilliary of the Central Labor 
Council presiding at the refreshment table and at 
decorating the library with flowers, A quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln's first annual message to 
Congress—'‘Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could 
never have existed if labor had not first existed” 
headed one table display of labor books, including 
labor history classics and pamphlets 
The director of research and education of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor was a special 
guest. A member of the Central Labor Council 
commented about the undertaking 
We believe more and more people are becoming 
aware Of the need the library fills in our commu 
ity ind were happy ta provide this opporinunity 
the public to become better acquainted with the 
es and features of the Astoria Public Library 
ope that an open house sponsored by the labor 
in annual affair 
Mas. WALTER O. FRANSEN 
Contributing Columnist 
Astoria, Oregon, Public Library 
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People’s University 


U" YOUR LIBRARY THE PEOPLE S UNIVERSITY 
was the heading of a full-page advertisement 
in the Birmingham, Alabama, News, presented ‘‘as 
a public service dedicated to building an even 
greater Birmingham’ by more than 200 public 
spirited firms and business leaders, Featuring pho 
tographs of the main library and several of the 
branches, the advertisement described the library as 
an information center, a recreation center, an edu 
cation center,” detailing the services available under 
each of these categories. Lead copy briefly summar 
ized latest library statistics 


Ninety one thousand card holders have borrowed 
2,062,411 books of all types, this year, from the 
Birmingham Public Libraries, Used for spare time 
enjoyment or as a refresher course of study, these 
books have helped thousands of Birminghamian 
This 1s the largest circulation in the history of the 
Birmingham Public Library, and the largest of any 
public library in the south 

Currently more than 450,000 volumes, including 
22,772 that were added just this year, ave available 
through either of the library's central and twelve 
branch offices and four bookmobiles. All services 


we lree 


Varied Adult Programs 


i pe VERY SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS were pre 
sented last fall at the Ferguson Library, Stam 
ford, Connecticut. On October 17, a capacity crowd 
of 200 heard Clifton Fadiman in a program of 
dramatic readings chiefly from contemporary au 
thors. On November 19, Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations mediator and former president of the 
University of North Carolina, gave a stirring talk 
on Woodrow Wilson and the significance of his 
ideals in the contemporary world—a_ program 
planned by Stamford’s Woodrow Wilson Centen 
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nial Committee, formed at the request of the mayor 
as part of a nationwide observance 

Of continuing success are Ferguson Library's 
Senior Citizens Book-Film Programs, started a year 
and a half ago. Three or four films, chosen by a 
rotating committee, are shown each week, and re 
lated books are introduced by a librarian. Once a 
month an outside speaker is featured. The most re 
cent speaker was Stamford’s senior rabbi, who 
talked about the Dead Sea scrolls. Thirty to thirty 
five men and women, including several couples 
attend these meetings 


Part of Community Events 


R' ADING LISTS AND EXHIBITS tied closely to 
significant community events are paying off in 
terms of increased civic awareness of the many use 
ful services available at the Public Library of Stock 
ton and San Joaquin County 

The Negro in American Life” was the subject 
of three such cooperative ventures engaged in 
recently by our staff. One of these was prepared to 
accompany a panel discussion on integration at a 
local church. When the projec ted debate was about 
to be skuttled for lack of a fourth debater, our 
reference department (with an exhibit on hand and 
nowhere to put it) got busy and found a speaker 

Such staff resourcefulness is not unusual, for 
today’s modern library is often expected to find 
people to do specific jobs and supply these same 
people with materials to do the job better. A furthes 
instance of this was a request by another church in 
early December for the library to find someone to 
direct its annual Christmas pageant. We filled the 
request 

I'm not suggesting that libraries become plac 
ment bureaus or pageant directors, admirable as this 
service might be; I'm simply saying that people ar 
still the most important element of the service 
picture, The more actively we participate in the 
life of our community, the greater are our oppor 
tunities to render service on all levels of human 
endeavor, and the greater the satisfaction that comes 
from meeting human needs with the right library 
materials. Sometimes something more than a book 
magazine, government document, film, or phono 
record is desired, The giving of that extra some 
thing is what makes our profession so rewarding! 


FRANK JONES, Public Relations 
Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County 
Stockton, California 
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No Longer A Dream 


lt Was A Long, Hard Pull 
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Opening of the new $1,100,000 main branch 
of the Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg, North Carolina, culmination of a 
long fight for adequate library facilities, 
brought pictures and stories on the full 
"Editorials and Features” page of the Sunday 
Charlotte Observer for last November 18. 
The lead article described the neu building 
as “streamlined yet serene and contempla 
tive,” also a place for meetings, discussions, 
exhibits—a real community center.”’ Features 
include drive-in window, night depository, 
special vault for an atomic energy collection, 
auditorium, public address system, air condi 
tioning with electronic filter to keep dust 
from books. The new building provides for 
vast expansion—from the library's present 
200,000 to almost a million volumes 


Christmas Cards 


O' R CHRISTMAS CARD PROJECT is perhaps out 
most heart-warming library publicity. 

About three Christmases ago, someone received 
a card from Japan and we began to think what an 
interesting display we could make with Christmas 


cards from different lands. Then came the problem 
of how to obtain them, so one of the assistants 
wrote letters to public libraries all over the world, 
using an atlas for a guide. She asked for a few 
cards that were typical of the country and said that 
used ones would suffice 

How excited we were when the cards began to 
It was interesting to note that all but two 
of the answers were written in English, as our 
requests had been. (Two cards were stamped with 
the art department stamp of the library, showing 
that they have Christmas cards in their files.) 

We used large red poster paper and mounted 
the cards with the name of the country across the 
top. Each Christmas, these cards are fastened up 
around the platform where the reference desks are 
Patrons have shown great interest. As we sit up 


arrive! 
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here on our little pedestal, surrounded by cards 
from Wales, Samoa, Brazil, South Africa, Mexico, 
to name only a few, we feel pleased with our proj 
ect. Especially are we happy to see patrons pouring 
over each card and knowing that tomorrow they 
may return ‘to give you a card from my homeland 
WINNIE LAMUNYAN, Reference Assistant 
Free Public Library 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Friendly Books 


| Be ANGELES LIBRARIES were the 
ture articles and sketches occupying almost a 
full page of the June 21, 1956 Christian Science 
Monitor under the title, . SO LONG AS BOOKS 
MAKE PEOPLE FEEL FRIENDLY. Articles, one on 
the Los Angeles Public Library, one on the Los 
Angeles County Public Library, and a third describ 
ing the writer's ride on a bookmobile, pictured the 
growth, vast services, and reading good will of 
these institutions in terms bound to interest John 
Q. Public and make him want to hop on the band 
wagon of these obviously “going concerns, The 
first feature began with a question 

What's the biggest leader in the West? 

It isn't a bank. It isn't a home loan agency. It's 
the Los Angeles Public Library 

An adjoining piece pointed out the range of 
the Los Angeles County Public Library: /¢ 
1,900,000 people in this far-flung county's unineor 
porated areas, plus the residents of 24 cities 

lhe third article described the enthusiastic crowd 
ing with which a “modern Pegasus on wheels’ was 
greeted, with an average 4,500 items per week 
checked out from the bookmobile. It also described 
some of the unpredictable incidents on a bookmo 
bile run, and the librarian’s comment that it was 
all worth while, ‘just so long as books make people 
feel friendly 


subject of fea 


serves 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR nee 
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Golden Anniversary Report 


Se: GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY REPORT of the Bris 
tol, Connecticut, Public Library was presented 
as a full-page advertisement in the Bristol Pre 
The library effectively brought its case to the peopl 
with the heading, TODAY STARTED YESTERDAY, and 
a chronological list of dates and events important 
in the library's development. Figures compared 
population, books, staff, circulation, budget for 
1906, 1926, 1956. “Highlights of the year just 
ended” appeared under the heading, THIS IS TODAY 
with the reminder, “Your public library building is 
the one erected in 1906 YET with this limitation of 
space, library service is geared to the growing needs 
of a growing city.” At the bottom of the page were 
enumerated ‘questions which must be answered 
and problems [primarily more space} which must 
be solved,’ with the punch line of the whole report 
TOMORROW STARTS TODAY 


Harvest Book Breakfast 


i lee SEVENTH ANNUAL HARVEST BOOK BREAK 
PAST of the Los Angeles County Public Li 
brary, held at the Statler Hotel, captured the imag 
ination of the 400 librarians who attended and the 
four metropolitan Los Angeles newspapers which 
gave it voluminous coverage, both in their 
and society sections, including advance stories and 
pictures 


news 


Perhaps it was the caliber of the authors. Three 
had been contributing to American writing for the 
last 25 years and more: Robert Nathan, Guy En 
dore, Adela Rogers St. Johns. Two others had just 
published their first novels, though one, James 
Kubeck, is an editor with the University of Cali 
fornia Press, and the other, David Chandler, is a 
frequent contributor to leading magazines as well 
as an established radio and television s ript writer 
The remaining two, James Welton and Elise Ca 
vanna, husband and wife, have coauthored a fabu 
lous cookbook 
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Perhaps it was the status the event has attained 
in public consciousness. Starting as a small affair 
intended to give branch librarians the opportunity 
to meet writers of some of the year's new books 
it has gradually attained the significance of an 
honor award event. No plaques, citations, or li 
brary are given out, yet the invitation to 
be an honor guest is now looked upon by writers 
and public as a merit badge in itself. The panel is 
selected on the basis of literary merit of the writer's 
latest work plus the consistent popularity of its 
theme with the library's half million readers. Au 
thors chosen must have published within the yeas 
and be residents of the area. 


Proof of the regard in which the writing fra 
ternity holds the event may lie in the increasing 
tactful suggestions by authors’ press agents and 
friends that their man be included next time. At 
the beginning, occasional big-name authors found 
their calendars too crowded to accept the invitation 
Not so any longer. 


Oscars 


The success of the breakfast is not something 
that just happens. Helen O’Conor Wright, origin 
ator and annual director, begins work at least thre¢ 
months in advance. Once the writers are decided 
upon, she visits personally with all of them and 
arranges a joint meeting so that those who do not 
know each other may become acquainted, adding 
to the spirit of camaraderie on the day the break 
fast is given. The sequence of speakers, too, is 
arranged with as much care as an editor uses in put 
ting together his front page. 

UARDA WINTON 
Library Information Assistant 
County of Los Angeles, California 
Public Library 


“Miracle of Books” Fair 


“4 | SHE PULLING POWER of children’s literature wa 
dramatically demonstrated at Chicago's fourth 
annual Miracle of Books Fair. During a nine-day 


period, more than 53,000 boys and girls, mother 
and fathers, teachers, librarians, and other adults 


Chicago Tribune 


Youthful visitors to Chicago's fourt! 


Mirac le of Books Fair. 


4nNnMAL 
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Crowds of children and adult 


Miracle of Books Pai 
Science and Indust 


“rth annual 


Museum 


book fair and browsed through some of 
children’s books that 
attraction, The fair was held in the 
Chicago's Museum of 
the cosponsorship of the museum, Children’s 
Council, and the Chicago Tribune 

Besides the books, the fair presented a gala three 
daily dramatizations of chil 


visited the 


the 3,000 main 


were the 
west wing On 
Industry under 


Book 


Science and 


ring circus of activity 
personal appearances of leading 
children's books; an 
visitors to tech 


dren's literature 
illustrators of 


introducing 


authors and 
educational 
niques that can be used to stimulate reading interest 
s of storybook films enter 
youngsters in the fair's littl 


program 


in their children, A seri 
tained 
theatre 

Highlighting the opening of the 1956 book fair 
was a ‘Books for Children supplement to the 
November 11 Chicago Tribune Magazine of Books 
56 pages devoted entirely to arti les 
children’s books, Besides 
75,000 Chicagoland families 


pre-s hool 


reviews, and 
advertising about normal 
distribution to some 1,3 
the section was distributed to children who visited 
the book fair d printed pro 


grams outlining sche 


Fair-goers also receive 
lules of theater pre 
Meect-the-Authors 


names of book 


entations 
room, 
they 


and appearances in the 
ial folders for noting 
to own 


and spe 
saw which they would like 
lisplayed on open 
children to view 


three lare 


The 3,000 books wer 
a height that permitted 
them. They filled 


lecorated wit! ivy figurines trom children 
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and handle e display 


room 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


A’ A MEETING of a group of persons employed 
in public relations we were discussing an 
article on business manners that appeared in the 
January issue of Fortune magazine. The gist of 
the article, which you will probably want to read 
for yourself, is that business manners have im 
proved. They have improved because business has 
done something about improving them, By con 
ducting surveys among their employees, as well as 
among the top brass, they have determined where 
they were failing in their public relations with the 
public and have taken definite steps to correct errors 
and improve their practices 

One of the big areas for improvement, the sur 
veys showed, was in the use of the telephone, We 
all agreed that nothing in the world irritated us so 
much, when we made a call or returned a call, as 
to have someone ask abruptly, “Who's calling? 
The second most irritating response was to have a 
secretary say, “He's in conference As one public 
relations officer said, ‘Just how pompous can you 
get besides it has a phoney ring 

From responses we got around to discussing 
voices. We all agreed that voice is all-important 
and that with a little effort we could all learn to 
use our voices to the best advantage. Then we got 
down to specific cases. And here is where libraries 
really entered the picture. One man complained 
that a good many of the librarians he talked to on 
the phone sounded like vague, scared mice. That 
he really knew they weren't all like that but that 
maybe the old idea of silence and gentility that 
writers of days long past always associated with 
libraries had somehow or other affected their tele 
A second person, this time a woman 
insisted that her experience, which she had to admit 
was limited, was just the opposite. When she called 
her local library, the voice at the other end of the 
wire sounded like the embittered resident of an 
ivory tower who resented the disturbance 


phone voices 


Both of these examples may be extreme, to say 
the least. But we ought to look at the criticism 
for what it is worth, If we are honest with our 
selves we must agree that there is room for the 
improvement of telephone manners and voice, not 
only in business but in the library profession. Ben 
Jonson, writing in the time of the first Queen Eliza 
beth, said, “Language most showeth a man. Speak 
that I may see thee.’ The great poet and dramatist 
could not have anticipated the telephone or the 
important use of the telephone in modern library 
service but his words should be carefully considered 
When you answer your library telephone the person 
at the other end of the line is “seeing” you tor the 
first time, in many cases. The impression you make 
upon that person depends upon your voice, To the 
person who is calling, that voice ts actually the voice 
of your library, If what is said is well expressed 


invited to send articles, copies of pub 
descriptions and photographs of exhibits 

and other ceimted material to the 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan 
Illinots 


Librarians are 
lity material 
booklists, annual reports 
editor of “The Crow's Nest 
8124. Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19 
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in a pleasing and understandable voice the impres 
sion will be a good one. What is said over the 
telephone is important, but the way in which it is 
said is vital, 

Business, industry, and many of the professions 
recognize the importance of the voice in ‘‘selling 
by means of the telephone, whether they are selling 
merchandise or that all-important commodity—pub 
lic relations. They realize that courtesy and a pleas 
ant voice not only pay cash but also build the best 
kind of good will 

Firms, organizations, and other groups working 
to improve their telephone manners have received 
help from the local telephone company. There are 
mechanical aids and checks that will help you to 
hear your voice as others hear it, as well as tests, 
exercises, and practice sentences that will help im 
prove the voice and speech. You might check your 
local telephone business office for information about 
these aids 

Many interesting stories and pertinent examples 
have resulted from telephone voice tests. One in 
volved a group of secretaries, all well informed and 
efficient. When their voices were checked in a test 
of which they had no previous knowledge, the lis 
teners came to some surprising conclusions, One 
young woman, whose telephone voice came across 
thin and high, was characterized by the listeners 
who also had no personal knowledge of the secre 
tary’s position and ability, as sounding “immature 
and inexperienced; creating a lack of confidence in 
the mind of the caller.” Another, whose telephone 
voice sounded flat and monotonous, was said to 
sound “‘disinterested and lacking in personality 

With a little time and effort and a better know! 
edge of how to use the voice, these young women 
were able to improve both their voices and their 
telephone manners. They learned that the principal 
medium for expressing meaning, personality, and 
attitude is the voice. That many times a person's 
wording is correct but that it lacks color; that how 
a phrase is said makes a big difference; and that 
it is better to be natural than formal. That a person 
can attain or possess the following requisites with 
out losing the naturalness and individuality of th 
voice 

Clearness—pronunciation should be correct and 
distinct; not too rapid or too slou 

Ounietness the voice should be as quiet as po 
sihle but loud enough to assure being understood 

Expressiveness—inflection and emphasis should 
be expressive and natural 

Pleasantness—the voice should convey an attitude 
that is pleasant, helpful, and enthusiast 


Certainly all of us in the library profession are 
anxious to make the best kind of impression on our 
public and if improving out telephone voices is 
going to help bring this about, let's work at it 
Here is a checklist that each of us can use 

Do I pay aftention to how | sound as well ast 
what I say? 

Do I speak loudly enough so that someone witl 
normal hearing can hear me without difficulty 
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Do I emphasize important words, make them 
tand out on pleasant tones, frame them in persua 
sive inflections? 

Or dol utter all words 
fuwang? 

Dees my voice sound ted,” 
feelings of good will when I say, ""G 
“May I help you?” or “This is the Care) 
Librar y'? 

Do I sustain my voice to the end of the sentence? 


alike im a monotone or 


intere carry sincere 
od Morning,” 
Public 


And while we are working with checklists you 
might measure your telephone personality with a 
list of questions devised by the Bell Telephone 
Company 

Do you answer your telephone before the third 
ring * 

Do you identify yourself 
ind department—when you answer 

Do you speak in a natural tone, directly into the 
mouth piece ? 

Do you make in effort lo make your telephone 
voice sound pleasant and friendly rather than curt 
ind indifferent? 

Do you ask necessary questions in a nice way 

Do you avoid transferring calls whenever pos 
thle a 

When you want to recall the 
move the hook up and down 
receives the stgnal clearly? 

Do you courteously ask the other party to 
the line when you leave the telephone to 
desived information? 

Do you thank the other party for waiting when 
you return to the tele phone 

Do you offer to call him back later in cases where 
“ vequires time to secure the desired infor- 
malion 7 

Do you someone else answer 
your telephone when you are away from your desk? 

When you answer the telephone for 
else do you give his name, as "Mr 
phone, Mr. Smith speaking” ? 

Do you courteously ask the party to hold the line, 
ind do you avoid shouting “Hey, Joe’ 
call others to the tele phone? 

Do you expre 
Onl , 

Do you offer to take the message or the tele 
phone number of the person calling? 

Do you thank the party for calling 

Do you say good-by or otherwise de finitely close 
wdion? 


, 
that 18, give your name 


Operator do you 
} / ’ l 
souly $0 thal she 
hold 


t ht wn 


SOmMeE 


arrange to have 
someone 
Brown's tele 


when you 


regret when the other person 4s 


pe conver 

Do you watt for the calling party to hang Mp first? 

Do you always replace the receiver gently and 
thus avoid giving the other party a bang in the ear? 

The president of a large firm became so con 
cerned with the lack of good public relations in 
one of his sales departments that he set about to 
better things himself. He found that in 
stances inexperienced help was assigned to answer 
the telephone. Because they had scanty information 
and little training they trans 
ferred calls, or called other people to the tele phone 
thereby irritating potential customers and creating 
a lack of confidence in the firm. He put a stop to 
that by making it mandatory that experienced men 
answer the telephone 


some in 


Mave Vague answers 


ind that younger, less ¢ xperi 
enced men be trained eventually to conduct business 
on the telephone He vetoed 

You'll have to ask the 
that or You'll 
that Instead everyone 


anyones saying 
pur hasing agent about 
to ask the engineer about 


was instructed to say, “Mr 


have 
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Smith is handling that—I'll be glad to transfer 
you.” He reminded his staff of the importance of 
please’ and “thank you" and made it a positive 
rule that these phrases not be used in conducting 
business on the telephone 
it is required. He felt 
other ways of conveying the same ideas——-words and 
ways that would build better public relations 
Who's calling?” was absolutely taboo but he did 
instruct his secretaries to say, when he was talking 
to a clent or a caller, “Mr. Smith is talking at the 
moment. May I tell him who is calling 
Another taboo phrase was “He's in conterence 
The alternative is, “Mr. Smith is meeting with the 
salesmen (or the art director or the merchandising 
manager). May I have him call you as soon as the 
meeting 1s over?’ Staff meetings and department 
meetings were held to discuss, both formally and 
informally, the use of the telephone were 
tested by means of listening devices and tapes, and 
everyone participated in all phases of the program 
Today every member of that firm prides himself on 
his ability to conduct business by telephone and 
his part in building good public relations, both for 
himself and his company 


you /ave to, you must 


it 1S necessary there were 


please 


VOICES 


You may not be the president of a large firm but 
you are a member of a library staff and your busi 
ness is just as big and perhaps, in a way, even mor 
important than that large firm. If good telephone 
manners and pleasant, understandabk 
make money and build good will for a commercial 
firm, they can do the thing for the library 
business. Everyone can improve his telephone man 
ners and his voice even with such simple things as 
have been mentioned here. And then there are the 
books on voice and speech we have in our own 
collections. We recommend them to our readers; 
why not read a few, ourselves? By so doing, we 
will better our manners and our method of speak 
ing both in public meetings and on the telephone 
We will make a better impression; we will build 
better public relations, but most important of all, 
when we answer the telephone we won't sound like 
mice or like the inhabitants of ivory towers. People 
will be ‘seeing’ us as we actually are helpful 
pleasant, interested working in large and small 
centers of Communication in cities villages 
schools, hospitals, Army posts, and a thousand other 
places to provide knowledge, inspiration 
understanding, as well as reading for purpose and 
pleasure 


voices can 
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Our thanks to the Toronto Chapter 
December 1955, for the following choice bit 
to our attention in the Special Libraries A 
Michigan Chapter Bulletin 


LINES ON A VERY SPECIAL 
LIBRARIAN 


She is so special she is almost unique 

When they phone for a book she is off 
like a strique 

She knows Esperanto, and German and 
Grique. 

And when the book is grumpy, she 
the other chique 

Alas, she's leaving the end of the 


turns 


wique 
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: ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has made a 
grant of $6,000 to the Library of Congress to 
permit the Joint Committee on the Union List of 
Serials to develop a new union-list program. The 
aim 18 4 permanent and self-sustaining union list of 
serials 

Wyllis E. Wright, who is librarian of Williams 
College and who for fifteen years was chairman of 
the joint committee, will spend the next three 
months, largely at the Library of Congress, carrying 
out the basic investigations. The new program is 
necessary because editing and publishing costs, plus 
the expense libraries must face in periodically check 
ing their holdings, make further editions of the 
Union List of Serials along traditional lines almost 
prohibitive. Also the Joint Committee is aware that 
other union-list activities deserve attention especially 
in those areas in which some publication has already 
taken place (foreign government publications, in 
ternational congresses, American newspapers ) 

The general goal is to establish at the Library of 
Congress a Union Catalog of Serials 
catalog union lists of various kinds 
subject, country or region, et. could be produced 
systematically, The work would dovetail with Neu 
Serial Titles whose first five-year cumulation, pub 
lished last year, represents a stage in the union-list 
program, At the same time the Joint Committee is 
exploring ways of keeping the Union List of Serial 
as such in print in some form or another, preferably 
with some changes and additions 


From this 
alphabetical 


eee 


The Resources Committee of the Adult Edu 
cation Section of the ALA Public Libraries Divi 
sion has completed a year-long task—finding and 
bringing together in a file, and classifying by 
specialties the names of more than 450 librarians 
and nonlibrarians who have had important experi 
ence in adult education as consultants, researchers 
speakers, panel 
people The 


Project is now 


members, discussion leaders, of 
ALA Library-Community 
enabled to Rive prompt reply to 
requests for help in lo« ating resource people in all 
parts of the country to 
workshops 


resource 


consultants for 
other types of 
meetings. Inquiries should be directed to: Ruth 
Warncke, Director, ALA Library-Community Proj 
ect, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


serve as 


institutes, and library 
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THE MONTH 
... at random 


Using the Library for Reference and Researc/ 
an BO page illustrated guide by Maxwe ll Desser, is 
based on his two earlier filmstrip series— ‘The Li 
brary” and “Library Tools,” distributed by Young 
America Films, Inc. Edited by Hardy R. Finch and 
Hazel H. Conahan, the present pamphlet outlines 
for students the kinds of information to be found 
in the library and explains when and how to us« 
each type of material. Sample reference book entries 
are illustrated with filmstrip photographs. The 
pamphlet covers such topics as Readers’ Guide 
Periodical Literature (subject of an entire chapter ) 

literary’ and other reference books; the dictionary 
the encyclopedia; the Dewey Decimal system and 
the card catalog. It is published by the Colleg: 
Entrance Book Company, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 

ve he OL 


collection of rare books and art 
which has been at the Veterans Admini: 
tration domiciliary in Dayton, Ohio, sinc 
has been given to the Library of Congress and th 
United States National Museum in Washington 
D.C. The gift includes many first editions and rare 
books on history, travel, biography, and art, as well 
as historical and art objects 

The collection, known as the Putnam Library 
was established at the VA home in Dayton in 1868 
by Mrs. Samuel Raymond Putnam, of Boston, oldest 
sister of James Russell Lowell, as a memorial to 
her son, who was killed in the Civil War 

Mrs. Putnam's initial gift of thousand 
books for the library was followed, as the year 
by hundreds of other books and by art 
objects for which her agents searched Europ 


A_ historical 
objects 
1868 


several 


passe d 


ee ee 


F. W. Faxon Company, Inc., has announced sal 
of its back-number periodicals department to J. 5 
Canner Company, Inc., 46 Millmont Street, Boston 
19, Massachusetts 

ve eh 


THe CHevirers Ex Lipris 


rw S um per 


By George! They've finally learned we can helt 
them with their public relation 
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STACK CRACKS 


We join a civic council and a garden club 
and then 
It's time for Girl Scout meeting and the PTA 
again 
It's good to be a joiner, but beware the 
finger crooks 
For after all our stock in trade ts in the 
world of books 


GRAcE B. SPEAR 


ee eee 
Book-of-the-Month 


virtually no cost to 
noncommercial 


Through the courtesy of the 
sixty libraries—at 
themselves-—are among seventy-one 
sponsors of the Gilbert Highet book talks currently 
being heard on 83 radio stations throughout the 
country. Except for a few areas where the Highet 
broadcasts are presented by prior commercial 
franchise, the Book-of-the-Month will assume talent 
fees for a local sponsor, /f the sponsor is a library 
or other educational institution and can secure 13 
consecutive weeks of public service air time tor each 
13-week series of Highet talks he orders, The local 
sponsor, agreeing to devote a regular weekly quarter 
hours of his air time to these transcribed talks, is 
responsible only for return postage on the tran 
scriptions 

For fact sheet and details regarding use of the 
Gilbert Highet broadcasts, address: Harold An 
drews, Productions, Inc., 114 East 32d Street, New 
York 16 

Talks being heard in the current Gilbert Highet 
series include 


Club, some 


Ourselves as Others See Us 
inderstanding America, with refer 
Democracy in America, Cecil 
Denis Brogan's Th 
and Strangers, edited 


NU MBER 
ot foreign visitors 
ence to deTocqueville’s 
Beaton'’s | Take Great Pleasure 
American Character, and Cousin 
by S. Gorley Putt 
MBER Criticoses about arious occupational 
diseases to which book reviewers are subject 
MBER 24 The Lady and the Poet based on Robert 
Halsband's Life Lady Mary Wortl Montagu 
and her relationship with Alexander Pope 
MBER 2% One Kind of Glory about originators of 
immortal phrases. Based on The Oxford Dictionar f 
Quotations and Bartl Familiar Quotation 


The problem 


ve he OL 
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Five years of cooperative eftort on the part of 
Yale University Press and an eminent board of 
editors have resulted in completiton of the Pageant 
of America Filmstrips. In all, audio-visual instruc 
tors will now have 30 units available 

Yale announces that the underlying purpose of 
the filmstrips Aas been to create in one compre 
a complete visualization of the story 
of America from the days of the original Red Man 
to our present position in world affairs lt was 
determined that the filmstrips should be both 
topical and chronological, that each unit should be 
itself so that teachers could use in 
dividual filmstrips to solve particular problems 


Se ee 
Libraries Division of the American 
Library Association has issued its annual list of 
Notable Books,’’ which includes 42 titles. The 
selection from among books published during 1956 
was presented at the ALA Midwinter Meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago by the Notable 
Books Council. Books named are those which, in 
the opinion of the Council, affect the thinking of 
the American public and represent a signal contri 
bution to the literary world 

hirty-five libraries participated in the project 
during 1956, Complete list of Notable Books ap 
peared in the February ALA Bulletin 


he Le 

A 16mm, black-and-white film on librarianship 
has been prepared by Crawley Films, Ltd., for the 
Canadian Library Association, which has launched 
a five-year “Recruitment for Librarianship’ cam 
paign. The script has been entirely rewritten by a 
committee of Ottawa librarians in cooperation with 
Donald Jack of Crawley. Cost of the film is being 
met by a grant from the Encyclopedia Canadiana 
by the CLA Development Fund, and by the sale of 
prints. These can be secured at $50 each from: June 
Munro, Executive Office, Canadian Library Asso 
ciation, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada 


ee ee 
Two all-time reading favorites, The 

fore Christmas by Clement Clarke Moore and A 
Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens, both illus 
trated by Arthur Rackham, are arranged for viewing 
at Columbia University’s Nicholas Murray Butler 
Library. The occasion is the first full-scale exhibi 
ton of the works of Rackham, brilliant English 
illustrator and water-colorist (1867-1939) whose 
imaginative, delicately colored, and decorative pen 
drawings, especially for children’s books, have de 
lighted thousands, perhaps millions, of readers since 
the appearance of his first important work, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales in 1905. The exhibit will 
through March 12 

ee ee 


Under the book translation program of the United 
States Information Agency, almost five and a half 
million copies—a record high—were published 
overseas during 1956, During the 12-month period 
the Information Agency helped make available to 
foreign readers a total of 5,497,838 copies of 709 
books in 46 languages, topping the 1955 total of 
5,131,496 of 590 book translations in 46 
languages 

Since the beginning of the book translation pro 
gram in 1950, 3,300 books have been translated and 
the total number of copies published overseas has 
31 million 


a he Le 


hensive eres 


complete in 


The Public 


Night Be 


continue 


copies 


exceeded 








A feature which the editor says has prompted 
especially enthusiastic response 18 4 symposium, 
Writing Picture Story Books,’ which appeared in 
the December issue of The Writer (pages 474-379) 
aimed at the “many writers, would-be writers, 
parents and librarians’ who are attracted 
to the possibilities of doing picture story books, The 
symposium consists of remarks by children’s book 
editors on the special writing techniques required, 
followed by a representative list of publishers and 
their requirements 


eee 


Cubberley Education Library at Stanford Univer 
sity has received a valuable collection of historical 
books journals, and pamphlets whicl 


teachers 


belonged to 


the late Earl Barnes, one of the university's original! 
faculty members. The collection 
by his son, author Joseph Barnes, gives an a 
of turn-of-the-century education in California 
contemporary textbooks, journals, official 
government publications manuscripts, foreign doct 

ments 


which was given 
ount 
with 
school 


ve he OL 
The private papers of the late John Erskine have 
been presented to Columbia University by his 
widow, Helen Worden Erskine. Including all of 
Erskine’s manuscripts and much unpublished ma 
terial, they will repose in the libraries’ special 
collections, Associated with Columbia most of hi 


(Continued on page 575) 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
By Julia D. Bennett 


Library Services Act 


Se PRESIDENT S BUDGET for the year July 1 
1957——-June 430, 1958 was released on Jan 
uary 16 to the Only $3,000,000 was 
recommended for implementation of the Library 
Services Act out of the possible $7,500,000 author 
ized by the law. The budget represents the recom 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget for all 
items of expenditure by the executive and judicial 
branches and the independent agencies of the federal 
government 


Congress 


It was shocking to learn that the Bureau of the 
Budget considered $3,000,000 a sufficient amount 
to implement the Library Services Act. At this rate 
the library profession could not begin to carry out 
the needed extension and development made possi 
ble by the act in the five-year period of this program 
The American Library Association, after consider 
able study, found that $7,500,000 was an absolute 
minimum for each of the five years of the act, if the 
needed stimulation to states and localities was to 
result 

Write to your member of the House of Repre 
sentatives and protest this small amount, Urge his 
support for the full amount of the authorization 
$7,500,000, Ask him to help in every way he can 


to secure the full authorization 


Postal Classification Bill 


Ihe postal classification bill was reintroduced in 
the Senate on January 9 and ts $.387. Senators Olin 
Johnston (D-S.C.) and Frank Carlson (R-Kan 
sas) were joined this year by a new cosponsor 
Richard Neuberger (D-Oregon). This bill would 
extend the book rate and the library book rate to 
additional educational materials 
bibliography, bound typewritten theses, bound vol 
periodicals, authors manuscripts, sheet 
educational tests, and other library materials 
Katherine St 
again Mrs. St 
George sponsored the bill in the 84th Congress and 
as a member of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committec, did much to try to bring the bill 
to a vote, This year she has left the Post Othe 
Committee and will not be able to help as much on 
the bill until it reaches the House floor 


such as scholarly 


umes of 

music 
Im the 

Creorge 


House of Representatives 


introduced this measure 
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President's Committee on Education 


Beyond the High School 


The regional conferences have now 
dates and places of meeting. These are listed below 
along with the names of the key persons in the 
planning committees for the conferences 

Far West—April 10-11, San Francisco, Califor 
nia. Dr. Harold L. Enarson, Executive Directo 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educa 
tion, Norlin Library, University of Colorado, Boul 
der, Colorado. States included are: Washington 
Arizona, Oregon, New Mexico, California, Colo 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, and Mon 
tana 

Southern—April 23-25, Louisville, Kentucky 
Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Director, Southern Regional 
Education Board, 881 Peachtree Street, N.E., At 
lanta, Georgia. States included are: Maryland 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Texa 
Louisiana, Virginia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ala 
bama, Tennessee, West Virginia, Mississippi 
Georgia, Kentucky, and the District of Columbia 


Mid-Atlantic—April 30-May 1, New York City 
Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, President, New York Uni 
versity, New York City. States included: New York 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania. Territoric 
included: Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


Midwest—May 6-7, St. Louis, Missouri 
Bb. L. Dodds, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. States included: Ohio, Minnesota 
Nebraska, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Mis 
sourt, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota 

New England—tentatively set for May 13-14 
Boston, Massachusetts. Mrs. Charles Kerby-Milles 
Dean of Instruction, Radcliffe College, Cambridg: 
Massachusetts. States included are: Maine, Con 
necticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshu 
and Rhode Island 


A “Sourcebook” will be available around Mat 
1. It will give facts and figures as well as 
some of the problems facing education beyond the 
high school. The sourcebook will be used at the 
regional conferences. Requests for a copy of thi 
booklet should be addressed to: President's Co 
mittee on Education Beyond the High Schoo! 
Room 4030 South, Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C 


set their 


Dean 


outline 
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ALA Notes 


KEEP OUR 
reorganization 
Association, we quote from thi 
winter Conference highlight 
by the He idquartes laff for the 
Bulletin 


READERS INFORMED Of progress 
i the Library 
of Mid 
prepared 
ALA 


American 
roundup 
whith wa 


March 


The concern over formal statements of felds of 
interest of the 13 divisions under ALA reorgani 
at the final Council meeting on Thurs 
day evening, January 31, John S. Richards 
man of the Committee on Organization, 
acceptance of the committee's report on Divisional 
Fields of Responsibility Statements and Action on 
Committees, which had been distributed in 
graphed form at the opening of the Council meet 
ing to all Council members 

President Ralph R ruled the 
of order, saying that in contravened the 
and citing Article VI, Section 2, which 
each division to represent a held of interest clearly 
distinct of other divisions. Mr. Shaw said the state 
ments in the committee's report did not do this 
He said he had polled six members of the commit 
tee and five not clearly 
distinct 


zation came 
chair 
moved 


nimeo 


Shaw motion out 
bylaws 


requires 


said the statements were 


should 
provi 


The president said he thought Council 
ask for clearly distinct statements and make 
sion for interim continuance of the divisions until 
they can be set up on a permanent basis 

Three actions taken: First, Council de 
feated a motion to refer the report back to the 
Committee on Organization. Secondly, Council 
passed a motion to uphold the ruling of the presi 
dent, Thirdly, the Council passed a motion to refer 
the task of bringing forth statements of divisions’ 
fields of responsibility to a special committee to be 
appointed by Mr. Shaw 


were 


It was made clear during discussion on the mo 
tions that all divisions continue in existence on a 
tentative until clear statements of helds of 


responsibility can be approved 


basis 


Council then went on record expressing 
ciation for the excellent work the 
Organization has done on a difficult job 
ALA President Flora 


must remind ourselves 


appre 
Committee on 


At adjournment, former 
Belle Ludington said We 
of the high goals we had two years ago when we 
first heard the Management Survey Much that 
we hoped for in the reorganization and subsequent 
action of Council has been achieved, with greater 
responsibility of Council as the policy and manage 
ment body. We are also achieving much in the 
divisions over the old line—there 
tunity for membership participation now, In months 
to look forward to ironing out 
Divisions under Coun 


ALA is 


is greater oppor 
to come we have 
these technical dithculties 
cil action this evening will iron them out 
a going 

At its 
the Executive 
followed and the 
with the 


oncern; we must keep going 


February 1 
proc ¢ dure s 


mecting on Friday morning 
Board considered the 
actions taken at Council in con 

report of the 


nection Committee on 


Organization 
The Board 
the Board to 


established 
study the 


d special committee of 
procedures tollowed: to 
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examine, from the stenotypist’s transcript of the 
Council meeting, the exact steps followed 
ing the language of the motion accompanying the 
presentation of the report, the ruling of the presi 
dent on the motion, and the motions upon which 
Council acted and, after study, to report back to the 
Board with all possible dispatch, when the Board 
by mail with the Council 


includ 


will again communicate 
Members of the Special Committee are Emerson 
Greenaway, Raynard ( Swank, Benjamin I 
Powell, chairman 
The Executive Secretary was instructed to notity 


the Council by mail of this action 


HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVELY 


(Continued from page 5439) 


Count the number of pages in your arti le 
thus far. If you have at least twenty, you are 
well on the way toward becoming an expert 
in the field. If you are a few short—say five 
short—the conclusion should bring it up to 
par with a little effort 

In passing, it is interesting to note that in 
parlance the word 
However, in library literature 


ordinary “conclusion” 
‘end.” 


this meaning has been broadened somewhat 


means 


to mean “almost the end but not 
When the author says ‘in conclusion” or “‘let 


me conclude,” you can often assume that he 


quit 


is somewhere beyond the halfway point, but 
in the case of some of the more experienced 
writers such an optimistic presumption ts not 
always justified 

In preparing their conclusions, one method 
used by many writers is to try and clarify the 
Quite often this is 
therefore 


main body of the work 


totally impossible Some writers 


spend their last pages trying to clarify the 


summary. 7/5 is usually a lot easier to do 
Another method of preparing the conclusion 
is to admit that a great deal more could be 
said about the subject. You don't have to say 
how: just fact 


This is vood for five page s at least 


mention the and discuss it 


Keep all thes« points I have mentioned in 
mind article, Don't 
ove rsimplify the issues, in fact don't supplify 
them at all. This will only annoy other mem 
bers of the profession who may well berat 


when you write your 


you for attempting to set a danverous prec 
dent. As a fact, 
when you might have to follow it 


matter of you never know 


yours If 
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“Like winking at a girl 
in the dark” 


“Running a library without publicity is like winking at a girl in the 
dark. .. Without publicity, you know that you are doing a good job, but 
no one else does.” 

This quote is taken from an article by Howard Samuelson, Library 
Director of the Salinas (Calif.) Public Library which appeared in the 
Library Journal. He says further: 

“In a national survey a few years ago, people in 17 large cities were 
asked this question: ‘Have you ever heard over the radio or read in the 
newspapers anything about the services the public library in this city 
offers?” 

“Seventy-nine per cent of the persons questioned in the survey an- 
swered ‘No.’ Only 21 per cent said they had ever heard or read anything 
about the library and its services. 

“In still another survey, conducted as part of the Public Library 
Inquiry, people were asked where they would ‘go for information on 
certain specific topics. For example, they were asked: 

“*Suppose you wanted to find out something about how to fix up your 
house or apartment yourself. How would you go about it?’ 

“Only two per cent of those questioned said they would consult 
the library.” 

Realizing how pressed most librarians are for the time which publicity 
requires, The H. W. Wilson Company has published occasionally books 
that are helpful time-savers. In the first two titles below, for example, 
the experienced authors provide step-by-step directions for obtaining—free 

local radio, newspaper, and TV cooperation. The last two titles offer 
tested radio material ready for broadcasting. Send for examination 
copies or for a descriptive catalog: 


PUBLICITY PRIMER, 3rd rev. ed. 
by Lolzeaux 103 pp 1948 $1.00 


THE LIBRARY BROADCASTS 
by Nunmaker 166 pp 1948 $2.25 


TALES FOR TELLING 
by Watson 267 pp 1950 $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
by Watson 285 pp 1947 $3.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
0950 University Avenue New York 52. N. Y. 








CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS @ FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. British Scientihe and Technical Book Lon 
don, James Clarke; New York, Hafner, 1956. 364p 
$11.2‘ 

», COAN, OT1s & nd RICHARD G. LILLARD 
America in Fiction. Ath « Stanford, Calif., Stan 
ford University Press, 195¢ 00p. $3 
Handbook 


$4.95 


3. Droke, MAXWELL. The Speaker 
of Humor. New York, Harper, 1956. 464, 

4. EISENBERG, HELEN and Larry. The 
hu f Fun. New York, Association Pr 


625p $7.95 


Om: 
1956 
EILEEN C., ed. Ulrich’s Pes 

New York, Bowker, 1956, 730p 


5S. GRAVES 
Directory. 8th ed 
22.50 

6. KELEMEN, PAL. Medieval American Art 
New York, Macmillan, 1956. 414, 33p 
$15 
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Love yoy, CLARENCE I Lovejoy's College 
Guide. Enlarged 4th ed. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1956-1957 2664 $1.95 
8. MARTIN, MicHaAgL R. and 
Lovett. An “Encyclopedia of Latin 
New York, Abelard-Schuman 


GABRIEI 
Ameri ii 
1956 392] 
ISABEL S. and Kate M., ed. ¢ 
New York, H. W. Wil 


9. MONRO 
tume Index 
son, 1956 


Supplement 
210p. $6 

IsABeL S. and KAte M. Index | 
f Exvropean Painting New York 


195¢ 668p $12.50 


10. Monro 
Reproduction 
H. W. Wilson 

11. ROTHENBERG, STANLEY 
New York, Clark Boardman Co 5 1082p 

l Texthooks in Pr New York 
Bowker, 1956. 229p. $2 
tif-Index 


enlarged ed 


13 THOMPSON, STITH 
Revised and 


Indiana University Pre 


Lite ralHre 
Bloomington, Ind 
519p. $13.50 
THOMSON, RUTH GIBBONS. Ind 
Play 1895-19 Boston, Fax 
2p. $5 
15. WASSERMANN, PAUL. Information for Ad 
ministratoy New York, Cornell University Pre 
1956. 375] $6 
16. WHITLOCK, PAMELA, ed. The Open B 
New York, Kenedy, 195¢ p. $3.75 
17. Wi Who in American Art 
Bowker, 1956. 603p. $22.50 
18. WILLIAMS, Ropert I. and LitttAn Dori 
eds. Encyclopedia of Accountin System Vol. I 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. 3915 
$12.50 


New York 
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9. WILLIAMSON, HUGH 
London, Oxford University 


Diction "ry 
Philosophical Library 


CHARLES 


York 


Pictorial Representation and Artists 


Reproduction f 


Do you want 


HI eS of Monro's Index ¢ 

European Painting are many 
to find a reproduction of Deposition from the Cr 
painter, Roger van der Weyden 
location under his name, in three 
together with the 


If you know the 
you can find it 
of the ollections indexed 
information that the original is in Brussels at the 
Palai Beaux-Arts. If you do not know the 
painter in look under Descent from the es 
where you will be referred to Je us Chri Dep 
ition, There you will find the names of 40 paint 
ers who have done this subject and by looking 
r their names you can locate the source 
Location is given only 

If you want reproductions 
children look 
religious art, under Jesus Christ, where hundreds of 
further classified under 
cension, baptism), under Mary, Virgin 
aints. Birds, cats 
are other examples of subject entries, The fact that 
the selection of titles has been limited to general 
book lal in libraries further ir 
ircher's chances of finding the actual 
ifter he has found it indexed. Also 
useful birth and death dates of artist The 
format ellent, with good paper and binding 
and the of various kinds of type for different 
kinds of entric 

Ws Who In American Art," in its first revi 
953, includes 815 
totalling 7,500 


further und 
of the repr 
the name of the painter 


sduction under 


~ paintin of under children; of 


eaisies aspects of his 
rife, (« , 
and names of 


cattle, and horses 


most art 
sures 

reproduction 
ire tl 


s10N SINCE living artists not 


found in the last edition giving 
for each, his 


work in publi 


address, recent activities, exhibition 
collections, public works, m« 
ships, and honors received. The two sec 


ing American and 


ally by 


i mber 
tion covel 
Canadian artist ire indexed 
s of each artist A 
list of open ex 
rology are appended, This dire 
the best guide to those 


geographi home address 
geographically arranged descriptive 
hibitions and a ne 
tory maintains its position as 
active urrent art world 

The revised one-volume edition of Medieval 
contains all the material of the 1943 


with added 


{meri 


two-volu illustrations and 
1942 


pottery, wea 


tion 
discoverie ince 
sculpture 
jade, and other semiprecious ston 


comment on 


Chapter rchitecture 


important 


ing, met OTh 


mural inuscripts, miscellaneou 
and fa of daily life 


irly 1,000 


ipplied art 
are supplemented by a s« 

well-selected, clear, well 
photographs arranged under the ame 
authority of the 
earlier edition assure thi 

inded art reference collection 


categorie I he author and the 


a place 


reputation of the 
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W Important New Art Books 
By Two Outstanding Artists 





Watercolor Painting Step-by-Step 


Watercolor Panning by Arthur L. Guptill 


sippy sur 





This new volume was completed shortly before the author’s death 
on February 29, 1956. Arthur Guptill’s books—this 1s his tenth 
have always met with a wide acceptance because he had the faculty 





of visualizing the student's problems as have few authors of art 
books This book is intended to help the student over his first 
experiments with watercolor, and to present fundamentals which 
will serve as a basis for future development. Demonstrations by 
professional artists are included in which five leading watet 





colorists explain, in simple step-by-step progression, exactly how 
they achieve their results 








128 pages 6x9, illustrated with color and black and white, $5.75 } 





The Landscape Painter's Manual 
by Harry Leith-Ross 
[he most recent book of ‘its kind, setting forth the major pro 
] 


cedures, and materials needed, for turning out a well-constructed 
landscape painting. Gives advice and requirements for producing 


a landscape which is also a work of art. The author’s simplicity 
and directness of statement will delight the beginner and impress 
the professional. Profusely illustrated with reproductions (four 


pages in full color) which demonstrates the chief goals of the 
landscape painter 


64 pages, 77¢x10'4, illustrated with color and black and white 


$3.95 





Recently Published 
SIGNATURES & TRADEMARKS—Rand Holub $2.75 
VEN-and-INK DRAWING——Frederic Taubes .... boas 2.7 


ANIMAL DRAWING and PAINTING (Revised Edition) 
by Walter J. Wilwerding ; : 695 


For descriptions of these and other W-G art books 
send for latest catalog 





WATSON -GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS 


Publisher of the magazine AMERICAN ARTIST 
G 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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562 wit. 





The Monros must be very busy ladies, for they 
have also recently completed a supplement to the 
well-known Costume Inde following in general 
the plan of the foundation 
347 new titles, but adding books or character dolls 
and supplying descriptive annotations for the list 
of books indexed. Users will remember to consult 
it not only for pictures and descriptive text of cos 
illustra 


volume in indexing 


tumes and accessories but as a source of 


e.g. 18th century 


dances 


tions of life in various countries 
France 


lreel venders 


and of professions, €.2. musician 


and peddle 


Lists—Books and Periodicals 


British Scientite and Technical Books’ is a list 
of recommended books published in Great Britain 
and the 1935 to 1952, based 
on the well-known Booélist issued by Aslib since 
1935, to cover in part the period since 1930 when 
Catalogue of British Scientiic and Technical Book 
appeared. Not all titles from the Booklist have been 
retained and some new titles have been added, but 
the purpose remains the same—to supply a guide 
for those in charge of general library collections 
The classified arrangement by Universal Decimal 
Classification is supplemented by author and subject 
indexes and a list of publishers. Symbols indicate 
whether title is intermediate, or ad 
vanced in its treatment and whether it is a reference 
book. Complete bibliographic data, including price 
but no annotations, are Citation in the in 
dexes to classification number rather than page or 
item number will seem 
libraries using UDC, for 
long, ¢.g. 629.123.56. The average American library 
will find Hawkins better suited to its needs than 
this British selected list 
as a record than as a buying guide. For one thing 
American libraries British 
publications will already have used Aslib's Bo 
for current acquisitions 

But most American college and public libraries 
will want the new edition of Ulrich's Pertodical 
Directory 16,000 titles (2,000 more than 
the 7th edition) listed under 160 headings, from 
thstracts and abstracting services to zoology, reflect 
the increasing flood of periodical literature and 
new helds, e.g. automation, motels, translation, ele 
tronics, which have acquired new subject headings 
in this edition, It is more truly world-wide in scope 
than the earlier edition, giving fuller representation 
to Far Eastern periodicals 

Texthooks in Print,” new title of the 85th annual 
edition of the American Educational Catalog, has 
not only changed its title but has enlarged its scope 
index in addition to the 
Over 12,000 titles of elemen 
high school books are ar 


Commonwealth from 


elementary 


kiven 


in advantage only to those 


some of them are quit 


which is more interesting 


scientific 
phlist 


interested in 


whose 


to include a title subject 
and author indexes 
tary, junior and senior 
ranged alphabetically by broad subjects from art to 

with further break 
Giving for each the 
it should be a part of 
reference collection 


vocational and industrial titles 
under these 
grade, publisher, and price 
school librarian’s ready 


down subjects 
every 
Information for Administrator describes rather 
publications and services for 
tf hay ters 
govern 


than evaluates the 
management in business and government 
are grouped by both type of source, e.g 


ment publications, periodicals, services in business 
and public affairs; and by subject, e.g 


Statistics, if 
legislative and regulatory 
librarians will be fa 
but it will be a 


ternational information 
data. Experienced reference 


miliar with much of the contents 
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1 beginner who wants to round out his 
inadequate knowledge of the bibliography of gov 
ernment and business. Well organized and clearly 
presented, it will be up-to-date liandbook 
in special libraries serving business or government 

Dictionary of Anthropology ”™ is the first diction 
held, including 10,000 entries from ar 
cultural anthropology, linguistics, and 
physical anthropology. Anthropologists have talked 
lictionary tor a long time but the differ 
opimon among the scholars and the in 
creased research have delayed its publication. Now 
Dr. Winick rushes in where other anthropologists 
have feared to tread and it is from them that he 
will meet his severest criticism, For the 


boon for 


a useful 


ary in the 
chaeology 


about A 


ences of 


general 
college or university library will enlist the assistance 
of the professor in the field before spending so 
much this compilation of very brief 
definitions of terms, biographies of early anthro 
and identification of names of societies 
e.g.. Mumbo Jumbo, or Bondu, Though the book 
jacket states that “the terms selected 
from standard source and instructional materials 


money for 
pologists 


have been 
there is no specific reference to sources in the very 
brief preface, only an acknowledgment of the help 
of nine most of them in New York. It 
would have seemed wise, in launching such a ven 
ture, to enlist the aid of the 
tions in the held and to arrive at a clearer statement 
of purpose. Since this dictionary is litth 
than a collection of very brief definitions, it is un 
likely that many libraries will feel that its high 
price is justified by its from its 
convenicnce 

Loves College Guide’ to 2,189 American col 
leges, both accredited and unaccredited, is a handy 
descriptive list of colleges, giving brief information 
on history, enrollments library 
and accreditation, geographically arranged by stat 
with a subject index which will answer such ques 
tions as “Which colleges have chemistry depart 
ments approved by the American Chemical Soci 
ety?” or “What schools offer courses in city manage 
ment?” This inexpensive, conveniently arranged bi 
ennial publication is supplemented by the monthly 
Lovejoy's College Guidance Digest, and should be 
invaluable in a school or public library as a guide 
work 


libraries 
professional associa 


more 


contents, asice 


expenses degrees 


to both graduate and undergraduate 


An En your pedia 


the first one-volume encyclopedia in its field 


of Latin-American History,” as 
hould 
scope 


economic, and cul 


prove widely popular because of its broad 
covering the historical 
tural development of all Latin-American 
the authority of its compilers; and the 
of its alphabetical arrangement under small topics 
The brevity of treat 
makes it 


social 
countri 


convenience 


names of persons, and places 
ment and the omission of added reterence 
chiefly useful for identification 

Ene yer 


in five volumes 


pedia of Accounting System complet 
is alphabetically arranged by busi 
from advertising agen 
(manuhlacturing) 


industry 
cies to women's coats and suit 


ness or profession 


index in each volume and a 
Selected to meet the 
ection 


67 in all, with an 


master index in volume 5 
each 
principle 
peculsari 


greatest need of practicing accountants 
treats the 


and obj 


characteristics 
tives of the accounting system 
procedures, cost and payroll 
reports to management, et 
Each i the 
and the 


organization 


ties of system, time 
system 
with 
work of an experienced person in the field 
pecific information as opposed to 


hould make it a valuable 


plant records 


frequent use ot sample forms 


Vague 


amount of 


generaliti source not 
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only for practicing accountants who wish to widen 
their accounts, but for business reference collections, 
both public and university 

Copyright Law” 
and related statutes 
rules 


source book of basi« 
conventions, hearings, reports 
regulations, state laws, and | 
compiled by a former Fulbright Scholar in Copy 
ngeht Law. An annotated bibliography 
and an analytical index add to its value 


is a useful 


s lecte cases 


extensive 


Literature—Collections and Indexes 


Index to Full Length Plays, 1895-1925 is a 
companion volume to Ruth Thomson's Index 1 
Full Length Plays, 1926 to 1944 prepared tor final 
publication by hee friend, Norma Olin Ireland 
Kased on a study of the tastes and requirements of 
producing groups, on successful production in Eng 
land and the United States, and on the estimates of 
dramatic critics, it includes 562 titles by 360 au 
thors, covering 348 subjects arranged in three alpha 


bets under title, author, and subject, the title index 


giving number of acts, number of characters by. 
sex, a brief characterization, e.g. satirical comedy 
their location in collections and whether intended 


for adults. As the last work of a former librarian 
who began it in 1947 and carried it on to her death 


in 1956, it will be recognized as a “labor of love 
intended for readers’ advisers in public, university 
college, and high school libraries, little theatres 
club and church societies, which may be used along 
with F. K. W. Drary's Guide to Best Plays, also a 
labor of love completed by a librarian not long 
before his death 

The third volume of Stith Thompson's Moss} 


Index of Polk-Literature” (v. 1 
1956) covers marvels, ogres, and tests 


reviewed April 
Most of the 
longest section on marvels is devoted to marvelous 
creatures, fairies and elves 
with other sections on extraordinary places and 
things, and extraordinary happenings. Each of the 
three sections is prefaced by an outline of the clas 
sification which adds to ease of use 

now in its fourth edition, is 
still intended for adults and high school 
students who wish to understand their country 
better through imaginative writings which represent 
approach 


dwarts, and demons 


America in Fiction 
senior 


human beings. The compilers 
titles from the standpoint of 
literary excellence, and note in 
their preface that “a number of writers popular or 
propagandisty to the point of being pulpish are 
they are the only writers to deal 
subjects or because the y 
approaches to given mate 


Spee ifn 
their selection ot 


social history, not 


included because 
with certain important 
illustrate characteristu 
rial.’ Users should bear this in mind in selecting 
titles to read from this list which is conveniently 
classihed under six main aspects of American life 
pioneering, farm and village life, industrial Amer 
ica, politics and institutions, religion, and minority 
ethnu with titles starred 
These are each divided into more specific categories 
Each title is briefly described. An alphabetical and 
analytical subject index would add to ease of use 
contains only 1 


groups recommended 


volume an author index 
The Open Book™ is 


poems, songs and drawings for boys and girls from 


as the 


a collection of stories and 


10 to 16, ranging from light reading to more serious 


stuff, The first part contains short stories taken 
from the Gospels and these, plus the contributions 
of Catholic writers, old and new, make it suitable 


for a parochial school library or for use in Catholic 


homes 
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The Beautiful Book 


Very elegant in format is Methods of Book De 
ign,” naturally a beautifully designed book. Th 
author, production manager of a British publish 
ing firm, is concerned chiefly with the 
printed book rather than the handmade printed on 
with emphasis on the work of British and American 
Illustrations, not included for their own 
sake, accompany textual points which might other 
wise be obscure. Chapters on format, margins, text 
composition, text types, display and ornament 
illustration, paper, bookbinding, the jacket, and a 
concluding chapter on the purposes of book design 
are supplemented with appendices, booklists, and a 
combination index and glossary, producing a sound 
handbook on modern industrial practice that will 
be of interest to authors, publishers, printers, librar 
ians, and bibliographers 


industrially 


designers 


olor 


Fun and Humor 


The Eisenbergs, already known for their books 
on skits, games, and stunts have now compiled an 
Omnibus of Fun,‘ full of ideas for good clean fun 
for young and old. Though more than two-third 
of the volume contains suggestions and direction 
for games and other activities, the introductory 
tions go rather fully into the role of fun leader in 
selecting the right activities for each group and in 
organizing his plans. The bibliography gives addi 
tional sources for games, musi 
skits, stunts. The index gives an idea of the rang 
of activities, from abdominal exercise to game 


The Speaker's Handbook of Humor’ contains 
1,481 numbered jokes and funny stories arranged 
under 59 categories such as marriage and the 
the servant problem, show 
egotism and humility, progress, honesty, etc. An 
alphabetical subject index adds to ease of location 
Six preliminary chapters of advice and guidance for 
the inexperienced public speaker contain the admo 
nition “Don't garner guffaws from the gutter.’ Fol 
lowing his own injunction, the 
no oft color stories making this a good live ly ol 
lection for school and public libraries 


equipment, drama 


hom« 


business, leadershiy 


compiler include 


THRILLER 


This is a book which thrilled not once 
And ten times oftener if I had let it 

Each time I turn its pages fire and ic¢ 
Break through. I know I never shall forget it 


but twi 


How can it stand so pla id on the shelf 
With every paragraph a skilled magician 

Of wild excitement? Let me brace myself 
And join it for another expedition 


FILE UNBOUND PERIODICALS 


the easy, low-cost way with Magafiles—Available 
in 39 sizes, heavy kraft-board construction, labels 
included—Over a million sold in last 16 years— 
Write today for sample and literature to. 


The Magafile Company 
P. O. Box 2615, St. 2, Mo. 


Louis 
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INDEX to 
REPRODUCTIONS of 
European Paintings 


This just-published INDEX TO REPRODUCTIONS OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
is a companion volume for the widely praised Index to Reproductions of American Paintings 
Both are by Isabel S. and Kate M. Munro. Both help librarians and art students dispense with 
countless hours of random searching. The new EUROPEAN INDEX, for example, locates 
almost instantly any one of hundreds of reproductions in 328 books. These books were selected 
with the aid of suggestions from libraries and museums throughout the country. The 
reproductions they contain are entered: (1) under the name of the artist followed by dates 
when obtainable, by title of the picture, and by an abbreviated entry of the book in which the 
reproduction may be found; (2) under titles; and (3) in some cases under subjects, The 
price is $12.50. Pages number 668. Order from The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, N. Y. 52. [The American Index is $8.50, contains 731 pages, and was published in 1948.] 
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SEND AME 


MATENS 
LETTERS 


¢ 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful 

signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged 
genious compact Master Sets with free 

for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 





for your free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St.. N.Y. 23, N.Y 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters 
also complete data and prices on tow budget Display 
Sign Master Kit 71." 


MY NAME 
ADORESS 


ciry 








‘A drop of ink may 
make a million think”’ 
LORD BYRON 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
items for LIBRARIES 


LIBRI-POSTERS 


IN COLORS! 
Size: 9” x 12” 
for display on 
bulletin boards in 
busy places! 


A simple way to publicize 
your library at petty cash 
cost! Ideal for month-to 
month display in School 
_«., Public, County, Armed For 
om ces: & Special Libraries 


@o*” © Write for 1957 Catalog with 
64 selections! 


LIBRI-BOOKMARKS la) 


IN COLORS! | 
Printed in colors, 
blue and black, on white 
tear-resistant card stock 


t 
. 


a / 
LM / 
/ 
a4 / 
/ 


% 


Various Uses—-may be im 
printed with any message 

a) Library name, hours, 
address OR b) as 
DATE DUE CARDS! OR 
— ¢) use as medium for 


local advertisers (¢ per M_ / ‘, | 
j j 


rate. / j 
/ rams / 


1 
Complete price schedule —~—~__| 
mailed on request! 


LIBRI-POSTCARDS 


IN COLORS! 
/ For mailing to area 
your library serves! 


| 
/ 
| 
/ 
/ 











your wana 


Reach new residents, re 
mind old residents, of your 
library services. Mail color 
ful Libri-Postcards to homes 
— OR — use as adv. give 
aways! Write for prices 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 
Publishers of Libri-Posters 


214 West Second St Plainfield, New Jersey 








Displays for the Month 


lepartment In this case one-third of the spac 
devoted to acceptances—including soap carvin 
| 


* 
MARCH scrolls, doll Roman costume—to the Latin 
wine partment’s Roman banquet, held annually on 
eo%s ides of Mar Th 

a eee secs was utili by the library for a display of Irish 
travel, social lite, and costume books, undet th 
To heading TOP OF THE MORNING (yellow lett on 
you . green paper). The LUCKY IRISH poster (green on 

white paper) featured a green shamrock, green 
trathe lis 
GO TO THE LIBRARY; READ YOUR FAVORITE BOO! 
Theme v ried out with yellow elf paper 
Timety Dispiay gre: | rock reen hat with yellow quill, and a 


other two-thirds of the window 


t, and the words THE LIGHT'S GREEN, SO 





Iris! potato with green satin ribbon iti 


THE MARCH WIND BLOWS A GGOD BOOK TO YO! hamt f iny white pipe 


caption for a display at the Chico, California, Junior 
High School, was spelled out on a giant shamrock 
mounted on green Display-tex. Twisted green paper 

blowing effectively whenever the front ! 
opened—tastened with clay pipes, hats, or sham 


rocks connected book jackets to the lara hamroch 


at center 
eo 8 


oot 


HIBIT 


KEADING BETTER GET RI 

title of a torward-lookin 

k, Oregon, High § 

cut from brown 

paper and t hed uf with colored chalk 
igainst rful background made of bo« 
cut jig t le fashion and pasted to 
a geomet or Jackets illustrated th 
reading ed by signs on the tr 
fishin wil ower prin tyl 


Easter 


SEASON 
YOUR 
Humor books were exhibited at Charlotte High READING - 


School, Rochester, New York, with the caption 
JUST FOR LAUGHS. Motif was simply n 
houette of hands and laughing face 


construction paper 


dis ania, 
A three-shelf, 55” x 108” display window flanked fe a} READY 


by glass panels serves as excellent publicity for the 
new, modern reading room-library at Elyria, Ohio 
j 


High School. Student interest is further invited by 
sharing the library's display space with acaden 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish Library Magazine 


CONTENTS OF RECENT ISSUES 
SUMMER, 1956 


Horace Thorogood: Fleet Street Fifty Years Ago 
Raymond Irwin: Education of a Librarian 

Stanley Snaith: The Lecture Syllabus 

J.D. Stewart: Bucop 

The Library Schools: a Symposium 





AUTUMN, 1956 


H. M. Tomlinson: Lawrence in Retrospect 

J. W. Buchanan: The Chaotic Art of Writing 
Neville Dain: A Tutor Reflects 

Dr. E. A. Savage: Arundell FE sdaile 





WINTER, 1956 

Hugh MacGregor: Fifty Years in Fleet Street 

Dr. E. A. Savage: Library Methods in the Home Counties 
David Gunston: Reading and Remembering 

Horace Wyndham: Memories of Henry R. Tedder 

Philip M. Whiteman: Public Library Charges 





SPRING, 1957 

FF. C. Franeis: The British Museum Catalogue 

D. J. Englefield: Words at Westminster 

T. E. Smith: The Business End of Book Selection 

J. G, O'Leary and Dr. E. A. Savage: Library Methods in the 
Home Counties 








These issues also include contributions and reviews by Angela Thirkell, 
Sir Hector Hetherington, Prof. J. D. Mackie, Prof. John Butt, James Barke, 
Prof, Peter Alexander, W. B. Paton, Colm Brogan, Sir David Bone, R. D. 
Macleod, Prof. W. M. Smart, Prof. Andrew Browning, Dr. Arundell Esdaile, 
Sir Harold Williams, James Bone and others. 


This magazine will make you aware of library movements on this side; on 
the bookish side of British publishing its value is first-class. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
$2.00 or 12/- post free to any part of the world. 


Direct subscriptions are invited. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3, Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Fate Was Listening 


AST perhaps too brash 
carry the Li 
have to large ly 


now frequently shorthanded 


FALL your editor wrote 

ly that personnel needed to 
brary Services Act 
from libraries even 
and understaffed Little did she realize 
and close the bolt would strike! Before the year 
was out Alabama's Evelyn Day Mullen, director of 
the agency, had been called to Washington to 
represent the Southeast. Helen Luce, charge of 
the nation’s largest county library (in area) was 
leaving a shorthanded library to represent the West 
em Wilfred L. Morin had transferred to 
Washington from the New York State Library Ex 
tension Division and Rose Vainstein had joined 
Ralph Dunbar'’s Washington staff from Gary, In 
diana. To assist him in administering the Library 
Act, Mr. Dunbar had selected John 
Lorenz, formerly Michigan's assistant state librar 
ian. Thus the LSA is slowly beginning to be trans 
ferred from paper to actuality, All of the librarian 
chosen so far and those who will join the staff dur 
ing 1957 have excellent back gags and experi 
ences which they will be able to pool to national 
advantage. We believe in them be wish them well 
Whose move is next? 


out 
would come 


how soon 


State 


States 


Services 


Bookmobile Cost Accounting 


The Bookmobile Cost Accounting Committee is 
beginning to collect the operation cost data for 
1956. Blanks are being sent to all those libraries 
responding with 1955 cost information and to other 
libraries which have asked to be included, Thos 
who would like to cooperate (and learn more about 
their own costs of operation, incidentally) can ob 
tain blanks from Minnie J. Little, Chairman, King 
County Public Library, 1100 East Union - Street 
Seattle Washington. Mrs. Little that the 
cost sheet was designed to follow accounting pra 

tices used by private 
planned with the advice of several cost accounting 
experts, as well as Drs. Ralph Shaw and Robert D 
Leigh. By this method bookmobile costs can be 
compared with those of commercial carriers in the 
same and it will be important to supervisor 

library boards, and patrons to know that the operat 
ing cost per mile of the bookmobile compares favor 
ably with that of commercial carriers, The project 
is concerned only with operating costs and nos serv 
This project of collecting information 1 
four 


States 


commercial carriers and was 


areas 


ice costs 


continuing for years 


Card Catalogs Replaced 


Streamlining its organiza 
tion, the Los Angeles County Public Library ha 
discontinued branch card catalogs. In only 16 of 
the library's 114 outlets could card catalogs be 
maintained because of So card 


In modernizing and 


expense catalogs 


d to 
it 


librarians are invite 
and reg 
sama 


* Extension 
rural, state 
Schenk at S 


county onal rary 


ummerdale, Alat 
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a wy 


KNIEF SCHENK a 


all 
are now being 


books 


made way for / 
branches equally 
reproduced by 


ok catalogs which will benefit 

The book catalogs 
IBM machines and list aé/ 
library not merely those 
local service outlet. Only the central 
agency, the 8 regional centers, and the General Hos 
pital Library will retain their card catalogs. Shelf 
lists for public use with Dewey classification sum 
dividers will be provided 


owned by the 
found in the 


system 


maries and classification 


for all branches 


Pattern for a 


Move 


Since libraries are frequently moving these days 
pleased pass On a simple outline of in 
prepared by Shirley Brother, librarian 
Johnson County Library, Merriam, Kansas. This 
one-page sheet was handed to all those who were 
in any way connected with the thus insuring 
wccurate understanding 

The pla 

l. OF 


Palit 


we are 


structions 


move 


7 
loliou 


supplies, library tabl 


f the move Is as 
furniture and 
ved first 

4 we lo be 
order 


taken off shelves and kept in 


be dismantled, kept in 


piece 
orde ’ 

(S/ elt 
ids 


j 
to be moved to new location 


embled by company supplying 


ved and pul in place after 
een evected 

There will be an appr 
betwee i f the shelving and the 
ind ready for use in the new building 
d used te the books must be such 
hept in proper arran 
must be insured while in 


rval 


lime it 


ximate day 


is eres t rf 
The meti 
that the iv ¢ 

ind equipment 


move 


ement 


boar ! 


Classify 


ihnson County Library 
forward-looking 
Mi Brother's le adershit 


The J 
adopt {a 
plan unde! 


ation 


You Nott ed 4 


using their 


Have 


meters to good 
advantage in spreading library publicity. The Yak 
ima Valley Regional Library, Yakima, Washington 
the slogan, ‘Better Libraries Build Better Com 
The Michigan State Library ha 
Serving Michigan with 
reation’ in the outline of 
Much more “‘library talk 
Baldwin County, Alabama, since new neighbor 
has me | into the area, some 20 miles away. Helen 
I’. Geer, formerly ALA Headquarters Librarian and 
lirector of the Library Mart 
busine bringing librarians and 
closer together—has exchanged her Chicago ad 
dress for Box 1397, Fairhope, Alabama, overlook 
Bay 
annual report 


Librarie are stage 
I 


uses 
munitic encased 
its slogan 

Education, Re 


Information 
i book 
is being heard here in 


out 


now that pioneering 


manufacturers 


ing Mobile 
“Our 
on, has been issued by 


Library Almanac 
the Le« County, 


(Continued on page 575) 
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FOR STAGE « FOR STUDY « FOR READING ENJOYMENT 
A Distinctive Collection of 


Written by C. H. KEENEY 


ON STAGE TONIGHT Edited by Vere E. Powers 


“% % a fs Contains a variety of prize-win- 
athe re 
*e FP sa A a 


ning plays, including “Once an 
Actor,” “Old Skin Flint,” “Pity the 
Poor Fish,” and “Major Milliron 
Reports.” 


Durably BOUND IN CLOTH. Illustrations and photographs 
(- 4 ONE ACT PLAYS from actual performances. 128 pages. Colorful jacket 
5 LIST PRICE: $2.00 


per copy. Usual dis- 
count to libraries, etc. 


orver FROM ROW~- PETERSON PLAYS 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








The SUPPLEMENT 


to the Fourth Edition of 


GRANGER'S INDEX to POETRY 
Net $20.00 


The SUPPLEMENT is uniform in format and binding 
with the 4th edition Index. Prepared under the super 
vision of the staff of Columbia University Press, the 
Supplement indexes 88 anthologies published between 
January, 1951 and December, 1955. About 510 pages. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 























SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES “AUC BROoks maarnng 


Some Reflections on Reading 


(Especially of the Very Young) 


Ww THE ANNUAL University of Texas Read 
ing Conference just passed, it is natural that 
my thoughts should linger on the process of com 
munication through the printed page with all its at 
tendant joys and some sorrows 

We had William 8. Gray and Nancy Larrick as 
speakers—a pair that offered an interesting contrast 
Dr. Gray, as active since his retirement as the pro 
verbial cel, told of his globe-trotting studies of read 
ing instruction all over the In a later lecture 
he described the evolution of teaching methods in 
reading from his first teaching experience in 1904 
to the present. Today, he said, we regard the read 
ing process as four-dimensional: word perception 
clear grasp of meaning, thoughtful reaction, and in 
tegration of what one with his 
experience 

Dr. Larrick gave three stimulating talks 
impact of TV on 
to turn this tremendou 


world 


reads previous 


was on the reading, leaving us 
with excellent ideas of how 
force into a good influence on reading habits of chil 
dren. Another lecture showed proper parent-teacher 
relations in the promotion of favorable reading con 


Finally, she gave suggestion 


ditions in childhood 
for utilizing children’s widened interests in develoy 
ing a reading public 

As I ponder on the meatiness of this 
little incidents in my own reading program 
mind. The other day two second grades were clu 
tered about m« 1 as I read Louis Slobod 
kin's The Amiable Giant. Glancing up as I paused 
to turn a page I discovered that my principal had 
joined the group and was similarly absorbed. A few 
minutes later, when I was called to the phone, | 
handed the book to Dr. Bowden and left. On my 
return I slipped quietly into an empty chair. He saw 
me but made no move to relinquish the book until 
he had finished the story The children thanked him 
effusively and one little girl said admiringly, My 
Mr. Bowden, you certainly do read good! The 
day, when I was reading Marguerite Henry's Cinna 
har, the One-O' clock Fox to fitth-graders. he hope 
fully joined us again, but this time I had no phone 
call. I can think of no better way for our administra 
tion to grasp fully the implications of the library 
program than by mingling frequently and informally 
in its daily activities. | am happy that my principal 


' 


onterence 


come to 


engrosse 


next 


does this 
This is the time of year when many of our second 
graders are ‘graduating For several months they 
have been experiencing the thrill of browsing in the 
Book section leafing through picture book 
selecting books for Suddenly 
they that these are such short, easy book 
which they finish in no time. When they 
brag on how fast they can read a book, I suggest that 


Easy 


and reading 


home 


realize 
he gin to 


School and Children’s Librarias ir t 
ideas and items tor this pag M 


Elementary School, Au 


McG 
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thon 
sa big occasion and to be sure that 
with all the 
cenougt 


it is tin luate to longer stories im the 
section 
rushing things 
them wait longs 
for me to discuss their readiness with the teach 
It I have green light, I escort the 
the fiction section to find just the right book 
asking them to read the first page to me for in 
surance The t tells me that thi ict 
impetus ind ul 


some of t are not 


impatience youth, I have 


f 
graduate to 
ilway 
icher lator 
reates a tresh 
reading effort among the 
Yesterday one of the 
sorrowfully but 
little a 
to think nothing 
to do in 


procedure 
whole cla 

second-grade girl 
apologize She said with dignity 
that she had had a 
floor After telling her 
asked anxiously what she was 
d corduroy peddle-pushet 


ident on the library 
gong 


was wearing fr to which 
she replied firmly, “I'm 


book 
| 


To conclude thes 


going to find me a 


rambling comments 0 
young, let me quote a bri 
Aldis’ little book, M 0 


ference § to nine-year 


reading of the very 
from Dorothy 
Secret I} I 
Pritchar 

The 


Sau 


ra remember 
reading had been 
uw redding Wa 

ti 


uher 


Another Library Film 


a Florida film on school 

in this column. Now another 

Marion Hoch, high 

New York Publi 
student vrot 

in the December 

chool’s magic carpet, By 


Recently I mentions 
brary servi 
iftention 
brarian in the Manhasset 
an old trend and tormer 
other day about my article 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Wilson Company and 

Employees Association 
Sign Three-Year Contract 
NNOUNCEMI that The H. W. Wil 
son Company and the H. W. Wilson Com 
Employees Association have signed a 
labor De 
ratified by the members 
of It 


contract between the 
1956 


A NT IS MADI 
pany 
three 
1959 
ot the 
ceeds a two-and-a-quarter year 


new 


year ember 31 


The new contract was 


contract, to expire 


Association by a vot xO to LR suc 


same parties which expired December 31 


The H. W. Wilson Company Employees Associa 
tion is an independent, unafhliated union, estab 
lished in 1942, and certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board to repre sent emy{ loyees le 
partments ( WLB February 0) 
Officers of both the ¢ ompany xiation 
hailed the 
tability and 
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Growing 


One indication of the growing number of libr 


ies comes from the mounting circulation of 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. During the 
three years paid subscriptions have increased | 
least 3,000, presently totalling well over 
We are willing, of course, to jump to the 
sion that this is a sign of contented readet 

as well as new libraries. But should we bx 
and should you have an idea in the back of 
mind to make the WLB bette: 


reading, please 
not hesitate to write us your suggestions 


Wilson Author Retires 


Marion Dix Mosher, compiler of More 7 
Jokes, Stories and Quotations, published by 
H. W. Wilson Company in 1922 
cember 31 as head of 
Rochester, New York, Public Library. She 
been the staff of the Rochester library 
1913. Earlier she trained at the University 
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Rochester to become a teacher. Her first library posi- 
tion was as assistant in the branch departm« 
the Minneapolis Public Library 


“Sick Bay” 
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Radio 


Now that television has taken preeminence in the 
communications field, librarians may find it much 
easier to arrange for free publicity over their local 
radio stations. Radio is reaching far for suitable 
material and there is no reason why librarians 
should not come up with some good program ideas 
which would (not incidentally of course) help to 
popularize their own services 

To show what can be done, The H. W. Wilson 
Company has three books on radio, They are filled 
to the brim with not only good but tested ideas 


THE LIBRARY 


Should be required reading,’ said Library Jour 
nal, “for every librarian sampl 
well-indexed Contains explicit instructions 
on how to get air time 


BROADCASTS 


scripts 


FALES FOR 


The former head of the children’s department 
Denver Public Library, offers 34 stories which have 
been timed and adapted for use on radio 


FELLING 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Offers 26 radio plays, timed, and classified for 
children in grades 4 to 7 
All these books succeeded admirably in showing 


what can be done and exactly how to go about it 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included 

Charles Moritz 
School of Library Service 
46 students. 

Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate 
library science, Syracuse University School of Li 
brary Science, and 14 students 

Evelyn F. Silver, Katherine 
mae B. Long, district librarians, the 
York 

Harriett B. Brown, library coordinator 
10 and 11, New York City 


Graduate 
and 


assistant 
Rutgers University 


professor 


professor of 


M. Sullivan 


Bronx 


Clara 
New 


districts 


Staftt 


The H. W. Wilson Company was represented at 
the American Library Association's midwinter con 
ference in Chicago by President Howard Haycraft 
Chiet of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn, Lv- 
brary Literature Editor Florence Hopkins, Wilson 
Library Bulletin Editor Marie D. Loizeaux, and 
by Standard Catalog Series Editor Dorothy H 
West, who earlier had represented the Company 
with an exhibit at the Metropolitan School Study 
Council conference in New York 

During ALA's midwinter conference, the 
bership of the new Resources and Technical Serv 
ices Division approved the action of its organizing 
committee in naming The Wilson Company's Chiet 
of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn as acting 
president. The new group was formed by the join 
ing of the former Division of Cataloging and Clas 
Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials, the Serials Round Table, and the Com 
mittee on Copying Methods. It is anticipated that 
other groups will be afhliated with the new divi 
later 


mem 


sification, the 


sion 
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Also active at the ALA midwinter conference 
was Wilson Library Bulletin Editor Marie D. Loi 
zeaux, who addressed the Library Periodicals Round 
Table on the subject of “The Wilson Library Bul 
letin — Its Purpose and Public Her talk will 
appear later in the LPRT Newsletter and also in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. Miss Loizeaux has 
accepted appointment to ALA's PLD Committee on 
Promotion of the Revised Standards 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


RULES AND TECH 
3d ed 


Competitive Depatt 
NIQUES. George M. Musgrave 
1957. $2.50 

Democracy THROUGH DISCUSSION 
Lasker. 1949. $3.50 

Discussion MetuHops: ExpLAiNeD AND II 
LUSTRATED. J. V. Garland. 3d ed. re‘ 
1951. $3. 

How ro Despatt 
NERS. Harrison Boyd Summers 
Livings Whan, and Thomas 
Rousse. 3d ed. rev. 1950. $3 

[ AM Happy To Present: A Book oF IN 
TRODUCTIONS. Guy R. Lyle and Kevin 
Guinagh. 1953. $3 

Pus icity Primer. Marie D. Loizeaux. 3d 
ed. rev. 1948. $1. 

RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Williams Watson. 1947. $3 

TALES FOR TELLING. Katherine 

Watson. 1950. $2.75 
LIBRARY BROADCASTS 

Nunmaker. 1948. $2.25 

WILSON LiprRaARY BULLETIN 
monthly except July and August 
scription $2 


Bruno 


A TEXTBOOK FOR BEGIN 
Fore st 
Andrew 


Katherine 
Williams 
THE Frances G 


Published 


Sub 











An attention-getter at Campbell High School 
Fairburn, Georgia, timed to coincide with as 
sembling of biology students’ bug collections, was 
this bulletin board. Headed, RAIN OR SHINE THEY 
WANT TO PASS, SO, BUGS, BEWARE OF THE BIOLOGY 
CLASS, it encouraged students to read more about 
the insect world 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 558) 
lite, Professor Erskine was responsible for the in 
stitution of “great books” courses throughout the 
country through his establishment of the Colloquim 
on Important Books at Columbia College in 1919 


A unique research tool, providing the only avail 
able key to the more than 60,000 documents and 
letters written by or to Thomas Jefferson, has been 
made generally available on microfilm by Dr. Julian 
P. Boyd, professor of history at Princeton University 
and editor of the Jefferson Papers. Dr. Boyd has 
transferred to film the entire contents of the control 
files built up in the office of the Jefferson Papers 
since the monumental 52-volume publication project 
was begun. The control files identify and locate all 
known Jefferson documents in several hundred pub 
lic and private repositories in this country and 
abroad. The cards describing the documents are 
arranged alphabetically and chronologically. In 
addition, a Jefferson bibliography of several thous 
and entries is included in the microfilm copy which 
totals 51 reels of 16mm film 

A positive copy and a master negative of the films 
have been placed in the Library of Congress; others 
available on interlibrary loan from half a 
dozen university society libraries, of 
may be purchased from the photoduplication de 
partment of the Library of Congress 


will be 


or histori al 


ee ee 


Samuel May Williams, 1795-1858, has been pub 
lished by the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, 
on a nonprofit basis to stimulate additional research 
and interest in the career of a hitherto little known 
man who is emerging as one of the important figures 
in the economic and political life of Texas. Four 
years in preparation, the book was compiled by 
Ruth G. Nichols, archivist at the Rosenberg Library 
until her recent retirement. It contains a brief biog 
raphy of Williams together with a detailed calendar 
to the collection of 4,000 letters, state papers, broad 
sides, and business papers of Williams given to the 
library a number of years ago by Williams’ daugh 
ter and grandson. The 331-page book has been 
issued in a limited printing at $10 a copy 


ee 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 569) 
Library, Tupelo, Mississippi. The 
added in one year reflect a progressive library work 
ing on only 59 cents per capita What could they 
accomplish on $1.50 or $2 per head! 
The recent issue of PLD Reporter, November 
1956. is devoted to “Cooperative Practices among 
Public Libraries.” Worth reading and adapting! 
More reports on cooperative practices and mergers 
are being heard. In Missours the Ash Grove Li 
brary joined the Greene County Library in July 
Ash Grove citizens discovered that this had (a) in 
creased the books they could read from 43,568 to 
39.637. (b) increased the money spent on library 
service from $1,103.18 to $44,552.85; and (c) in 
creased the hours the Ash Grove Library is open for 
service from 29 to 51 hours per week 


hive new services 
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Orders nou fecepted For 


Being 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTORY 
OF 
MEMBERS 


As Of September 15, 1956 


An alphabetical listing including ad 
dress, Chapter, Division and Section 


affiliations and type of membership. 


Vembers 


Von-members 


$2.00—SLA 
$4.00 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East 10 St., New York 3, N. Y. 








Introduction to 
ESPERANTO 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


3rd Edition. © Price $2 
Sent on 5 days exam. FREE. 


Box 792 Placerville, Calif. 














CHILDREN’S & YOUNG ADULT 
WORK. 4 
Salary $4,200 increments $180: maxi 
mum $4,920; 2 


$4.5600 


yrs college plus 1 yr library 


Ss hool 
beg 
Lib 


yrs acceptable experience, 


sal Mount Vernon (N.Y) Pub 








CONSULTANT position open now, in Re 
gional Library development program. ‘Two 
regions already established, survey work to 
begin on others as soon as qualified person 
nel can be found, Consultant headquarters 
Charleston. State used for field work 
Travel allowance, Social Security, Blue Cross 
group hospitalization, 3 weeks vacation, 18 
working days per year sick leave allowance 
12 legal holidays per year. Salary range 
$4,200-$5,220. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. Apply: Miss Dora 
Ruth Parks, Executive Secretary, West Vir 
ginia Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
Street, Charleston, West Virginia. — 


cars 

















CHILDREN’S Librarian to take charge of 
Children’s Department in Central library and 
one branch. Extensive school and story hour 
program, Reply stating, age, qualifications, 
experience and salary expected to J. E 
Dutton, Librarian, Lethbridge Public Library, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 





POSITIONS OPEN: 
library of capital city 
Opportunity to assist 
system. 40 


Cataloger in publi 
Some reference work 
with planning county 
hour, 5 day week, 
Security, hospital 

open, One hour 
hours to 


Apply 


or regional 
month vacation, Social 
medical insurance, Salary 
to fine winter recreation area, three 
Sun Valley and Idaho primitive area. 
Librarian, Boise Public Library 





ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
Omaha Puble Library Salary 
of the following: With experience, within the 
range of $4,200-$4,800, exact salary dependent 
on experience offered Without experience, 
within range of $3,720-$4,320 


BRANCH ASSISTANTS 
and Boys’ and Girls’) for 
conditioned Willa Cather 
complete community 
Business and Industrial 
wressive library contacts with and 
labor; Assistant Reference Librarian: As- 
sistant Cataloger in department using modern 
machine methods; Boys’ and Girls’ Li- 
brarian; Assistants in Adult Circulation 
Department. Send application, with photo 
graph, to Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Director, 
Omaha Public Library, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


open at the 
scales lor any 


(both Adult 
colortul au 
Branch offering 
program; Assistant 

Librarian tor pro 


new 


business 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head de 
partment im Long Island library 
21 miles from New York City. At least two 
and eligibility for New 
required. Salary 


suburban 


year's experience, 
York State 
$5,000, annual increments; 
sick leave, New York State retirement. Sub 
mit photograph and complete resumé, W, K 
LIl, Rockville Centre Public Li 
Rockville Centre, N.Y 


certification 
4 weeks vacation; 


Harrison, 
brary, 





TWO POSITIONS, Assistant Librarian and 
Children’s Librarian in Connecticut commu 
nity; one hour from New York City. Degree 
from accredited library school required, Min 
imum one year experience Excellent op 
portunity tor experience in every aspect ot 
professional library work Salary $3,600 
$4,000 with promise of excellent increments 
Sick vacation—paid insurance—paid 
Blue Cross—paid C. M.S. Apply to John J 
Hallahan, Librarian, Norwalk Publie Li 
brary, First District, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


leave 





WANTED: 


Library 


Librarian, as soon as 
School 


County 


possible degree and four 


years administrative experience required 
Community boardering on Lake 
Apply to A. FE. Vanzo, County 


Commissioner Schools, Manistee, Michigan 


Michigan 
Michigan 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Philosophical Library presents a new edition of 
Spinoza's Ethics. (see page 481) 

The Congressional Digest describes its subscrip- 
tion plan. a page 488) 

A.L.A. announces "a unique special offer.” 
page 493) 

New Golden Books for 1957. (see page 50!) 

Dell announces a new idea in anthologies. (see 
page 516) 

The Fourth Edition of Granger's Index to Poetry 
is to be ready this month. (see page 570) 

SLA is now taking orders for, its Directory of 
Members. (see page 575) 


(see 


Index to Advertisers 


Abingdon Press 482 
American Letters 511 
American Library Association 493 
American Photographic Book Pub. Co. 511 
Avalon Books 488 
Barnes & Noble 511 
Bro-Dart Industries 485 & 487 
Bruce Publishing Company 511 
Childrens Press 489 
Christopher Publishing House 514 
Congressional Digest 488 
Criterion Books, Inc. 486 
Dell Publishing Company 516 
Demco Library Supplies 491 & 495 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 507 
Duke University Press 502 
Encyclopedia Americana 512 & 513 
Esperanto 575 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 509 
Folk Dance Guide 488 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 500 
Funk, Wilfred, Inc. 508 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 499 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 490 
Kenedy & Sons, P. J. 497 
Library Review 568 
Libri-Posters 566 
Little, Brown & Co. 510 
Long's College Book Co. 510 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 483 
Macmillan Company back cover 
Macrae Smith Co. 504 
Magafile Company 564 
Marador Corporation 502 
McClurg & Co., A. C. 570 
Mitten's Display Letters 566 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 503 
Nelson & Sons, Thomas 505 
Noble & Noble Publishers 503 
Pageant Press, Inc. 515 
Phiebig, ‘Albert J. 514 
Philosophical Library, Publishers 481 
Pitman Publishing Company 492 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 494 
Row-Peterson Plays 570 
Seven Bookhunters 514 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 501 
Special Libraries Association 575 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 514 
Tudor Publishing Company 514 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 506 
Watson-Guptill Publications 562 
RARY BULLETIN 
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NEW THIRD EDITION 


COMPETITIVE 
DEBATE: 


Rules and Techniques 


By George McCoy Musgrave 170 pp. 1957 $2.50 


As far as is known, the just-published third 
edition of COMPETITIVE DEBATE: Rules & 
Tec hniques is the only book which makes a serious 
effort to organize in one chapter the rules which 
every debater and coach should know and have 
readily available for consultation. The book is 


widely known for this unique contribution. 


In “Western Speech” magazine, J. G. Emerson 

of Stanford University wrote of an earlier edition: 
your reviewer is willing to hazard the pre 
diction that many dehate le agues are going to find 
themselves adopting the book as a sort of Roberts 
Rules, or A. G. Spalding Guide Already, this 
prediction. is coming true. Japan, for example, has 
declared the Musgrave rules to be the official debat 


ing rules for the country. 


The third edition has been complete ly rewritten 
with a recodification of rules. The new chapter on 
idministration presents much practical information 
not published elsewhere, while the bibliography has 
been enlarged. brought up to date, and completely 


annotated 


In addition, the material on Oregon style debate 
has heen expanded to chapter length with illustra 


tions of each of the techniques. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 





S prightly as an April boutonniere, Spring List is about 
Publishers and the publishing of books. Its author, 


RR aiph Arnold, is himself a book publisher, 


L ntimately acquainted with the quirks of “the trade’ and 


Niotably observant, acute, engagingly witty and 
Crenial in his spinning of a sparkling comedy. 
BARE 
\ 


London is the setting for this jeu d’esprit, but the humor is 


T ternational, based shamelessly upon business intrigue and 


a 


"Though in an utterly charming aad discriminating manner 


~ 


of course! 


SPRING LIST 
by Ralph Arnold 


She Macmillan 
Com fe any 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y 
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LIBRARY FAVORITES 


of each book based on 
i of; Bakimore, Birminghn 
+ Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, 


ese Souees, cach em tee Se counts 10; for second 
na fr i Gue 


place, 8; etc., tenth place 


Strong. Men to Match My Mountains 
KENNEDY. Profiles in Courage 

ANDERSON. My Lord, What a Morning 
Tornses. An Historian's Approach to Religion 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF CURRENT BOOKS 





July and August. 





Readers’ Choice of Current Books is a list of books which, on the basis 
of reports reaching us, apparently will be popular with library readers. It is 
not a selected list of the best titles or of best sellers, nor is it a complete 
list of recent publications. Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be 
found in the library by consulting the card catalog or a member of the library 
staff. The Readers’ Choice of Current Books is published monthly, except 





FICTION 
Du Maurier, DAPHNE 
be Scapegoat. Doubleday 1957 348p 
3.95 


English ‘essor, on holiday in 
POE his Jean, Comte de Gue, 
who is from his family 
and business a drinking bout 


Giles, JANICE (HOLT) 
The Believers. Houghton 1956 302p 


$3.75 
“The Shaker Community of South Union 
in Kentucky in the early 1800's was the chosen 
home of Richard and -ca who threw their 
possessions and their labors into the common 
pool. It was Rebecca who wie toe sow tat Goch 
a life was less free, noble, merciful than here- 


. Doubleday 
1957 193p $2.95 

A novel of family relations. “There are 
four characters—a ‘b ’ elder son, his 
successful “e-* a doting sister and a beauti 
ful secretary. The conversations . . . take place 
in the law offices of the younger ‘brother and 
cover barely three hours. Conversation centers 
on the will of the dead father; the elder son 
has been left no money and now, at 40," must 
become self-sufficient.” Library journal 


GREEN, GERALD 
Last Angry Man; a novel. Scribner 1957 
par od B o 494p '$4.50 


still Lh my feted, i) made the foal pint of 
hy Brolin ima mere) pet Ho 
s slum as ‘nasty- 

‘ has no reverence for TV ratings or the TV 
public.” Retail bookseller 





MACLEAN, ALISTAIR 
Guns of Navarone. Doubleday 1957 320p 


$3.95 
; This ge ge By ven the suc- 
cessful landi oft party of tish saboteurs 
on a German- is in Ag emtann 


in World War II.” Publishers’ weekly 
Appeared serially in the “Saturday eve- 
ning post” 


O'NEILL, EGAN, pon. 
tg “T- Anglophile Messner 1957 256p 
3.9 


ms in 18th century Ireland this i 
“concerns is McDermott, os 
Anglophile but an active member of a ""* 
— Pays Hy he marries eZ In 
gir , a in- 
vestigator, Be Bg Bm y up a ps 
Dennis, now A by both love - 
alty. a in a povy sortie in which Den- 
nis is wounded s allowed to prove her 
love and pone Rew too Kirkus 


SANSOM, WILLIAM 
Loving Eye; a novel. Reynal 1957 ,c1956, 


253p $3.50 
from ulcers and a surfeit living was wi 


pearance of a beautiful Ky 2d in a 

across the courtyard he dreaded Boy. en- 
counter which re eB the illusions he 
had built around gt ie oe marten Op 
dream and reali met, 

the substance lisher 


SCHMIDT, pie baer 
Father Juniper and the General, by James 
Norman ,pseud,. Morrow 1956 254p 
$3.75 
“The scene is Mexico where in a small 
town Father Juniper's tilt with 
is over the image of a saint the 
commandeered as a tourist lure for the 
he runs. The retrieving of the statue provi 
tthe action of the story;.” Kirkus 


i 
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~~ 
WARREN, Joyce 

Our Glad. Harper 1957 304p $3.50 

“Glad Miller, daughter of the keeper of 
the Nag’s Head Inn, sings because she loves to 
and from entertaining soldiers et en on to 
the Larks, a bag age troupe, at last— 
London and big time.” Retail bookseller 


/ 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAKELESS, JOHN EDWIN 
Background to Glory; the life of George 
Rogers Clark. Lippincott 1957 386p 
front map $6 
“The life of George Rogers Clark who 
f for and secured what was then the vast 
wilderness between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi. He never lost a battle but his 
victory was hard won. After the Revolution he 
lived out his life in poverty and disillusion, 
forgotten by the country he helped create.” 
Huntting 


Hewrrt, Epwarp RiINGwoop 
Days from Seventy-five to Ninety. Duell 
1957 128p $3 
Continuation of the author's life story be- 
“= his “Those were the days” published 


The author “has faced the challenge of 
old age in a remarkable way. This chronicle 
of his a happy activities--typed by 

imself at the age of ninety—will be . . . an; 
inspiration to many.” Publisher's note 


Jean-Ausry, Gérard 

The Sea Dreamer: a definitive biography 
of Joseph Conrad; tr. by Helen Sebba. 

Doubleday 1957 321p $4.50 
The life story “of Joseph Conrad, Polish- 
born seafarer, a ship's master at 29 and then 
after poor health forced a change in the voca- 
tion, one of the greatest novelists writing in the 


English 4 a French author and 
conics Se life specialty was Con- 
rad.” Publishers’ weekly 


MARSHALL, ALAN W. 

I Can Jump Puddles; illus. by Alison 
Forbes. World Pub, 1957 ,c1956, 243p 
illus $3.50 

First published in England, 1955 

“A polio victim from Australia tells the 
story of his childhood. . . With little knowl- 
edge of the disease in the early 1900's, he was 
treated most primitively and then returned 
home to a fa who preferred him to try 
things the ing way. Slowly, pain- 
fully, he won out over his environment until 

a scholarship gave him the chance to go from 

his bush country home to Melbourne to be an 

accountant.” Kirkus 


MorcGan, WILLIAM J. 
The O.S.S. and I. 
illus $3.75 
In this account of his own experiences in 
World War II “an American psychologist tells 


Norton 1957 281p 


how we trained our spies and saboteurs and 
how he became one himself with the French 
underground.” Publisher's note 


PEARE, CATHERINE OWENS 
William Penn; a biography. Lippincott 
1956 448p front $6 
“A full biography of William Penn, 
ie wenas tole aniidenad ae ees 
is 
of Friends at Oxford, imprisonment, ‘hie 
pamphleteering, his radical ideas of persona! 
liberties, and his Saree of the 
sylvania project.” Retail bookseller 
RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 
Santee Paradise; illus. with photographs. 
Bobbs 1956 232p 22 plates $4 
ve The a “tells me hl —_ omy ed the 
elta coun around hi utiful ’ 
He rey & ae through forests and Gin 
¢ to see a primeval wilderness where life 


has never been touched by man.” McClurg. 
Book news 


West, JESSAMYN 
To See the Dream. Harcourt 1957 314p 
$3.95 

“These are the author's journals whose 
focus is the making of her book, “The Friendly 
Persuasion,’ into a movie. There are the stays 
in Hollywood, discussions of cast and character, 
the days of shooting and the questions that only 
she, as Quaker and author, can answer. But 
there is more than this for the journals .. . 
recalls parts of her life and her realizations about 
life.” Kirkus 


AMERICAN STATESMEN 


Dos Passos, JOHN RODERIGO 
Men Who Made the Nation. Doubleday 
1957 469p (Mainstream of America 
ser) $5.95 
The years between Yorktown in 1781 and 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 determined the 
future of our country. The author interweaves 
the history of those critical years with the stories 
of the men who shaped the times—such men 
as Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, Marshall and Morris. 
(Publisher) 


HAMILTON, ALEXANDER 

Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation; ed. by Richard B. Morris. 

Dial Press 1957 xxi, 617p $7.50 
In this compilation, Hamilton's basic politi- 
cal ideas are fully documented in his own words 
along with some personal data relating to love, 
marriage, integrity, and the tragic Burr duel. 
_ text is _— on a manuscripts in 
Library of Congress, his newspaper articles, 
re from unpublished collections. (Pub- 

1 
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Wuire, WILLIAM SmiTH 
Citadel; the story of the U.S. Senate. Har- 
per 1957 274p $3.75 

The author views the Senate “as a collec- 
tion of men who, despite differences in person- 
ality and outlook, function as a team. He speaks 
of the ‘Inner Club,’ a select society to which only 
a few senators gain admittance, and he tells too 
of situations of national importance in which 
the Senate played a giant part: the dismissal of 
MacArthur, the Kehewete Committee hearings, 
and the chastising of McCarthy.” Bkl. 


ANCIENT GREECE 


HAMILTON, EDITH 

Echo of Greece. Norton 1957 224p $3.95 
An “interpretation of Greek life and 

thought into the period just following the Peri- 

clean Age. The author writes of Athens and the 

Greeks of the fourth century, specifically, . 

of Plato and Aristotle, of Demosthenes and 

Alexander the Great, of the no ag moet 9 play- 

wright Menander, of the Stoics, and finally of 

Plutarch.” Publisher's note 


FOR SKIN DIVERS 


FANE, FRANCIS DouGLas and Moore, DoN 
Naked Warriors; with a foreword by Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner. 

308p illus maps $5 
“The story of the Underwater Demolition 
Teams—which are i —* became known Lag 
in 


Appleton 1956 


larly as ‘Frogmen oe os they pla 
World War ll. I Il. bbe is a tale of heroism and high 
adventure, for these men, with nothing but a 
sheath knife for protection, swam under fire into 
enemy-held beaches, charting underwater ap- 
proaches, blowing up mines, and carrying ex- 
plosives.” Huntting 


Gorsky, BERNARD 


Vastness of the Sea; adventure in the mys- 
terious depths; tr. from the French by 
Alec Brown. Little 1957 305p illus 
maps $5 

ish edition has title: Moana 
underwater adventures of four French 
skin divers, who went from Tangiers to Tahiti 
exploring the waters of tro a ta reefs with spears 
and cameras (for marine fauna.” Retail book- 
seller 


HOUSING AND SUBURBIA 


KEATS, JOHN 
Crack in the Picture Window; illus. by 
Don Kindler. Houghton 1956 196p 

illus $3 
ty ‘develo ts conceived in 
error, ee by gr oan corroding everything 
they touch’; 2 he A their mass uni ormity to be 
destructive of traditionally American community 
and individuality; warning against purchase in 
GI or other housing develo ts, the author 


strikes hard at the evils of Suburbia, U.S.A. 
This he does through mushrooming imaginary 


characters John and Mary Drone, their children 
—_ neighbors, placed in a story.” Library jour- 
na 


MCCONNELL, PAULINE 


George Washington's Horse Slept Here. 

Crowell 1957 «1956, 218p illus $3.50 
“The McConnells had to move and money 

was in short supply. Then Mrs McConnell found 

The Barn! On August pi 1950, all hands fell 

to. This is the story of trials and tribulations 

as they overcame apes yd ey 

to create a strong and 

trated with ‘before’ and 

Huntting 


Nemer, CHARLES, ed. 


Man against Woman, . . 
210p $2.95 
“A vade mecum for the weaker sex, and a 
caution to women.” Subtitle 
A variety of wit, and enlighten- 
authors: H. L 


ment is offered by the fo » be 
; Robert Benchley; Durothy 


Harper 1957 


Mencken; Lucianus 
Parker; Ogden Nash; Cato the Elder; Ben om 
os Benjamia Franklin and Jane Austen. (Pub- 
isher 


PERELMAN, SIDNEY JOSEPH 


Road to Miltown; or, Under the Spreading 
Atrophy. Simon & Schuster 1957 273p 
$3.50 

Thirty-four humorous pieces on a variety 
of subjects, including ten of the author's com- 
mentaries on old movies “The Cloudland re- 
visited” series 


LIFE’S MEANING 


Burnett, Wuir, ed. 


This Is My em twenty of the 
world’s outstanding inkers reveal the 
deepest meanings they have found in 
life. Harper 1997 378p $4.95 

“The writing of twenty men whose great- 
ness has come to prominence in our time have 
been collected, excerpted and presented to form 
an antholog of pee a | Philosophies and 
guideposts for our modern dilemmas. 

(those) represented are Schweitzer, Sartre, 

ety Walch, dena Huxley, ym Jung, "Frank 
loy ri Karl vm Werner 

Heisenberg, Silone, Se Nicbuhe * Kirkus 


SHEEN, FULTON JOHN, Bp. 


Life Is Worth Living. 4th series. Illus. 
by Dik Browne. McGraw 1956 285p 
illus $3.95 


In this fourth series of his television talks, 
the Bishop gives “his views on psychology, world 
affairs, the problems of of youth, ove and id marriage, 
philosophy and theology, Russia and commu- 
nism. . . ae oe Gee ee 
colored by his own deep and moving faith.” 
Publisher's note ’ 
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OLD-FASHIONED PIRATES 


enti : 
tacy; a history; with illus. 
ed Trinkaus. Rinehart 1957 276p illus 


$4.50 
vu paleigh, Morgan, Kidd, Teach and a host 


— (Publ ren Every and 
OUR CULTURE, 


LYNES, RUSSELL 
Surfeit of Honey... Harper 1957 140p 
3 


“A friendly, if somewhat skeptical, excur- 
the manners and customs of Americans 
time .”” Subtitle ieee 


Parts 
in 


5 
es 
g 
i 
z 


ve 


rs 


McCall's pins so Saab ool : 


4 
Fr 


Wricut, Louis Booker 
Cultural Life of the American Colonies, 
1607-1763, Harper 1957 292p illus 
(New American ser) $5 
Contents: Agrarian society and leadershi 
Gospel of work and the of 
Non-English elements ge age Ft 
North and South; Drama, music, and other 
sions; Architecture and the decorative 
entific interest and observation; The p 
unications; Bibliography 


eitEyee 


E 
z 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES | 


HOoLZMAN, ROBERT STUART 
Romance of Firefighting. Harper 1956 
209p illus $7.50 
A panoramic view of American firefighting, 


nn ree of today. Ill ted. ith 
. ustra wit 
ong. ; 








LA FARGE, OLIVER 
Pictorial History of the American Indian. 
1956 272p illus map $7.50 


PROVINCIAL FRANCE 


Wyre, Laurence WILLIAM 

illage in the Vaucluse. Harvard Univ. 
Press 1957 345p illus $5.50 

An account life in the French town 
the his wife, and his two smal! 

lived . His story of Peyrane and 

Ages pon thugs pg Soe a 

$s a way oO 
life in rural France (Publisher) : 


SHIPS, IN AIR AND ON SEA 
BUCHANAN, LAMONT 
Ships of Steam. McGraw 1956 192p illus 
5.95 


< 


EEE 
ae 


Y 
Graf Spee; the life and death of a raider. 
Tag 1956 256p illus maps $3.95 


if 


title: Battle of the 


story of the great 
photographs. Holt 


SUMMER THEATER 


HARMON, CHARLOTTE and TAyLor, Rosg- 
MARY 
Broadway in a Barn; illus. by Sam Norkin. 
Crowell 1957 242p illus $3.50 
“The headaches, backaches and bank aches 
of a summer stock company are fully tallied in 
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HARMON, CHARLOTTE and TAYLOR, RosE- 
MARY—Continued 
Mrs. Harmon's ten year accounting of her New 


England projects. From renovating an old hotel 
for living quarters and an old church for a play- 
ae ne Ont, te see Se Oe aa 


times and the 
looks at all the p P 
down to the personal morals . . . 
themselves.” Kirkus 


WILDLIFE 


BrinGcs, LAWRENCE MARTIN, ed. 
Outdoor Horizons. .. Denison 1957 231p 
illus map $7.50 
“A book about American wildlife for 
sportsmen and those who love the outdoors; with 
— articles 7. te 
ve twenty-four wings, 
JOHNSON, JAMES RALPH 
The last Passenger. Macmillan 1956 116p 


illus $2.75 
“Through the fictionized account of an in- 

eyed ef at FS 

e cyc pigeon 
reel = which the once numberless flocks of this 
now extinct secee were destroyed during the 
late 1800's.” , 

STEPHEN, Davip 

Six-pointer Buck. Lippincott 1957 ,c1956, 


254p $3.50 
This iography of a in the Scot. 


biogra 
tish hill country, takes him from “h 


as a six-pointer, with one tine missing, he knew 
himself master of Glencryan.” Kirkus 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


LANGER, MARION 
Learning to Live as a Widow. Gilbert 
Press distributed by Messner 1957 255p 
$3.95 


Winter, MARyorIE, pseud. 
For Love of Martha. Messner 1956 191p 
$3 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
BowMAN, JAMES CLoyD 
... Mike Fink; illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Little 1957 147p illus $3 
_ At head of title: Turtle of the 


satellite for two years 
Lairnp, HELENE and Lain, 
Tree of ; illus. by 


Miine, RutH E. 
TV Girl Friday; frontispiece by Ruth King. 
Little 1957 248p front $3 
In spite of difficulties as 
glamorous Beverly Barker 


vision. (Publisher) 
RUNBECK, MARGARET LEE 
Miss Boo Is Sixteen. Houghton 1956 
263p $3.50 
“A 
the dail 
ter, the 
i the 


Library journal 
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Brooks, GWENDOLYN—Continued 
Negro and the setting Chicago, these . . 
expressing the thoughts, emotions, and experi- 

ences of childhood wil! appeal to any children 


. verses 


BROWN, MARCIA JOAN 


Flying Carpet. Scribner 1956 unp illus $3 
The magic carpet “story has been retold 
from Richard Burton's translation of “The Ara- 


peel of the Princes Husayn, Ali and 
Ahmad and their quest for the hand of Princess 
Nur-al Nihar.” Kirkus 


DurELL, ANN 
Holly River Secret; illus. by Ursula Koer- 
ing. Doubleday 1956 224p illus $2.75 
“Joey and her brothers have a wonderful 
summer, tracking down the history of the Gray 
Gull Inn and the secret of its pirate treasure, in 
the swamps around their father’s South Jersey 


cranberry bogs.” McClurg. Book news 


MERRILL, JEAN 
Song for Gar; drawings by Ronni Solbert. 
McGraw 1957 31p illus music $2.75 

The —— who lived on Sour Gow 
Ridge, all had singing voices except Absa- 
lom. When Absalom's eldest brother, Gar, en- 
tered the big Song Swapping contest, everyone 
in the family wanted him to sing a different 
ind of song. But it was Absalom, with his 
voice, who — the song that 

pl everyone, (Publisher) 


PHILLIPS, MAR JORIE 
Two of Red and Two of Blue; the story 
of a pase and a prince; illus. by David 
Walsh. Bobbs 1956 ,c1955, 221p illus 
$2.50 
“The setting . . . is a small medieval Euro- 
pean kingdom; the plot concerns the secret plan 
of a group of princes of the realm to overthrow 
the usurper who had seized the throne 10 years 
before and to restore the rightful king. In the 
midst of all the danger and intrigue is fourteen- 
year-old headstrong James D’Albi, gentleman- 
page.” Bki. 


AND STILL YOUNGER 
Brock, EMMA LILLIAN 
Come On-Along, Fish! 
©1956, unp illus $2.25 
Story of how four Cornish fishermen fought 
to save their nets in the storm; how they had to 
cut them loose to save their boat, the Bonnie 
Lass, and themselves, and of the surprise they 
found waiting when they finally chugged into 
port to the fish market. (Publisher) 
FaTIO, LOUISE 
Happy Lion Roars; pictures by Roger Du- 
voisin. McGraw 1957 32p illus $2 
The Happy Lion was unhappy. Francois 
his friend and the keeper's son did not know 
what was the matter with him. Only the Happy 
Lion knew as he sighed: “Why am I alone in : 
my house?” But the Happy Lion was not alone 
for long. (Publisher) 


Knopf 1957 





ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 
month. 


Berxy, A. S. ed. Challenge to American 
Life. Putnam 1956 $2.75 

Boas, GEORGE. Dominant Themes of Mod- 
ern Philosophy. Ronald 1957 $6.75 

Bree, GERMAINE, and GUITON, MARGARET. 
Age of Fiction; the French Novel From 
Gide to Camus. Rutgers Univ. Press 1957 
$5 

Hunt, LEIGH. Literary Criticism; Ed. by 
Lawrence Huston Houtchens and Carolyn 
Washburn Houtchens; With an Essay in 
Evaluation by Clarence Dewitt Thorpe. 
Columbia Univ. Press 1956 $8.50 

Kazin, ALFRED and SHAPIRO, CHARLES, eds 
Stature of Theodore Dreiser; a Critical Sur- 
vey of the Man and His Work; With an 
Introduction by Alfred Kazin. Ind. Univ. 
Press 1955 $5 

KRIDL, MANFRED. Survey of Polish Litera- 
ture and Culture; Tr. from the Polish by 

Scherer-Virski. Columbia Univ. Press 

1956 $9.50 

Lennart, C. S. Musical Influence on Ameri- 
can Poetry. Univ. of Ga. Press 1956 $5 


McCartuy, Mary. Sights and Spectacles 
1937-1956. Farrar, Straus 1956 $3.50 
McCormick, A. O. World at Home; Selec- 
tions From the Writings of Anne O'Hare 
McCormick; Ed, by Marion Turner Shee- 
han; Introduction by James B, Reston. 

Knopf 1956 $4.50 

MAaRROU, H. I. History of Education in An- 
tiquity; Tr. by George Lamb. Sheed 1956 
$7.50 

Monison, S. E. Freedom in Contemporary 
Society. Little 1956 $3.50 

Mutter, H. J. Spirit of Tragedy. Knopf 
1956 $5 

SINNOTT, E. W. Matter, Mind and Man; the 
Biology of Human Nature, Harper 1957 
(World Perspectives, v11) 

STEPHEN, Lestiz. Men, Books, and Moun- 
tains; Essays by Leslie Stephen; Collected, 
and With an Introduction, by S. O. A. UIl- 
mann. Univ. of Minn. Press 1956 $3.50 

SWINNERTON, FRANK. Background With 
Chorus; a Footnote to Changes in English 
Literary Fashion Between 1901 and 1917. 
Farrar, Strauss 1956 $3.75 





